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A VIEW OF THE OFFICE AT THE 
HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 





SOMETHING IN REGARD TO THE BRAIN-WORK OF 
THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

E take great pleasure in giving youa 

view, a little further along, of our 

7 office as it appears almost every day. 
I have before given you sketches 

and incidents connected with the 

oftice work, so you already know something 
about it ; and many of our friends not only 
feel familiar with our clerks by their signa- 
tures, but I presume they know most of 
them by their handwriting. Sometimes 
when visitors call they ask questions like 


this: ‘* Will you tell me which one is‘ Lu, | 


and where she works?”’ or,** Is this Addie?” 
or ‘** Bessie?”’ or expressions of a similar na- 
ture. Well, lam going to try to-ilay to in- 
troduce you, as well as I can on paper, to the 
workers in this department. 


men. Visitors often ask the question, why 


it is that our oftice should be so largely of | 


the gentler sex. The answer I usually give 
is, that it is a great deal according to the 
law of the survival of the fittest. T’o be 
correct, however, I think I shall have to ac- 
knowledge that another item has something 
to do with it. During all my life, or, at 
least, of late years, I have tried to give work 
to those who seemed to need it most; and I 
believe it is true that it is much more difti- 
cult for a woman out of employment to tind 
a place than itis fora man. A man can go 
and hunt work where a woman can not, or, 


at least. can not very well; so this has! 


t here are in | 
the room, I believe, twelve women and three | 


‘something to do in regard to who shall have 


a place in our establishment, when there are 
so many constantly applying for places. But 
after all, it is those who are faithful that 
hold the places permanently. The Bible 
tells us, you know, that he that is faithful 
in little things shall eventually be intrusted 
with more important responsibilities ; and 
this has been the case with us. 

Perhaps the most important post in the 
whole office is that behind the wire railing, 
where you see four women at work at the 
ledgers, keeping accounts straight, and col- 
lecting. Thisis, perhaps, the real founda- 
tion of any business. If things are loose, 
and not attended to in the book-keeping de- 
partment, the business will go down, no 
matter how well other departments may be 
managed. Miss Mason, who usually signs 
her name *‘ M.,”’ in her correspondence. has 
the principal charge of the books. Three 
and sometimes four assist her in this work 
during the busy season. Right close by this 
desk with the wire railing around it, you 
will notice the door of the large safe, or 
vault. The books are all put in here over 
night, and taken out in the morning by the 
janitor. In fact, our ledgers are so heavy 
(including the $75.00 index-book I have be- 
fore told you about) that it would be quite a 
task for any woman to handle them all. 
This vault mentioned is one of a series of 
vaults in each of the three floors. They are 
built of such solid masonry that we expect 
them and their contents to remain uninjur- 
ed, even should our whole establishment be 
destroyed by tire. <All sorts of goods where 
there is much value in a small compass are 
stored in these vaults. The one that con- 
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tains the ledgers and other valuable papers 
contains pretty much all of the books we 
sell; fora g deal of money can be put in 
small compass where itis invested in books. 
Our book-trade is one large item of our bus- 
iness. In order to ship books sap td and 
rapidly, they are all wrapped up before be- 
ing put away in the safe. Where the book 
is heavy, the corners are protected ; and to 
avoid any danger of. getting hold of the 
wrong book, the name and price of each 
book is printed on each outside wrapper. 
You may ask why we do them up until they 
are ready to send off. There are several 
reasons why. It keeps them clean, and free 
from dust. It is asaving of time; for the 
cost is comparatively nothing, where a clerk 
ties up books, having suitable paper, twine, 
and every thing in readiness, compared with 
wrapping them up one atatime. The lady 
standing up by the window, near the vault- 
door, is the one who has charge of the con- 
tents of the vault, mailing books, and, in 
fact, mailing almost every thing else. She 
is very careful and trustworthy in tying up 
goods securely and safely; and when com- 
plaints come in that somebody got the 
wrong book, or something was not tied up 
as it ought to have been, she has to take at 
least a part of the responsibility of making 
the wrong right. Her table is just back of 
where she is standing. In fact, I believe 
the photographer asked her to stand up and 
look this way when he took the picture. On 
her table will be found the very best kind of 
wrapping-paper, suitable twine, clasp-envel- 
opes, strips of wood to put on articles that 
might be injured were they not strengthen- 
ed, and all the paraphernalia needed to send 
almost any thing from the counter store be- 
low, over the mountains to California, or 
anywhere else where the U.S. mails reach. 
Just in front of Mrs. Whitney is the desk 
where the clerk sits who opens the mails. 
Her sole business is to open each letter care- 
fully, and note on one corner exactly what it 
contained ; and ig the contents are not ex- 
actly in accordance with what the writer 
claims to have sent, a printed postal is ad- 
dressed him before the letter leaves her 
hand. If aman says he incloses a dollar, 
and she says that, when the letter reached 
her hand, it contained no dollar at all, 
there is a chance for quite a quarrel; 
so you see it is of the utmost importance 
that she mind her p’s and q’s; and if you 
were to go into this office you would find 
this clerk seldom speaks or seldom looks up 
at anybody or at any thing; and itis also 
her duty to place each letter, as it leaves 
her hands, under paper-weights (ready for 
my inspection) that indicate what depart- 
ment they are intended for. This latter clerk 
has also turned around in her chair, in obe- 
dience to the photographer’s command. 
You see, he is ** boss ”’ for the time being. 
Now, the desk right in front of this latter 
clerk, as she faces this way, the one covered 
with all sorts of traps scattered about pro- 


miscuously, belongs to A.I. Root. His chair 
is vacant, as you will notice; in fact, he 
never sits in it very long at atime, nor in 
any other chair, for that matter, unless it 
be where he is sitting at this moment, dic- 





tating these lines to you. One reason why 
his table is in such disorder, compared wit 
the rest, is, that so many matters are under 
consideration or awaiting the result of 
something else. Besides, a good many things 
are dropped cen his table for inspection when 
he comes around. Last, and worst of all, 
there seems to be always a lot of things that 
he ought to attend to*When he has a little 
surplus time or energy. On each side of his 
chair are rows of drawers. These drawers 
contain letters for the different departments 
of GLEANINGS. ‘That is where Ernest goes 
when copy is wanted. 

In the further corner of the room, opposite 
to the one occupied by the vault, is what we 
call the cloak-room. This is where the 
women-folks hang UE their things, and 
where they go for a little seclusion any 
time they wish it. It contains a lounge, to 
be used in cases of indisposition. There is 
also a cupboard for rubbers. Mrs. W., how- 
ever, whose work-table is right at the door 
of this room, complains that even among the 
women-folks the rule, *‘ A place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place,” is not 
always observed. This room also contains 
a wash-bowl and pitcher,and we are talkin 
about having a marble-topped wash-stand, 
but we have not quite got around to it yet. 

The clerk next to the cloak-room, facing 
this way, is the subscription clerk. She 
signs herself ** Lizzie,” and she has charge 
of every thing pertaining to subscriptions 
and advertisements. If in your order you 
say, among other things, ‘‘ Send me GLEAN- 
INGS,”’ the letter goes to her first ; hence 
you see it is quite important that she should 
finish the letter quickly and pass it on to the 
express clerk or to the freight clerk. 

The next one, right in front of her, takes 
all the letters ordering goods by freight. On 
a suitably printed blank sheet she copies off 
all the writer orders, taking particular pains 
to call a thing by the name it is called by in 
the price list, whether our customerjobserves 
to do this or not. If he omits prices, or gives 
them incorrectly, she corrects them. In 
fact, she condenses the order on this blank 
order-sheet in the fewest words possible, 
and yet have it plain for the packers. She 
also, by the aid of the Postal Guide and oth- 
er books, makes sure the address is plain 
and correct, so you notice her place is quite 
responsible. Now, while women can do al- 
most any thing that men can do, where they 
have had equal practice and experience, 
there is much of their work that needs a 
man’s assistance and advice. Accordingly, 
agreat part of the time you will see our 
friend John Calvert standing at her desk, 
with his hands full of letters. A great many 
times important questions in regard to ma- 
chinery, the amount of power needed to 
drive it, the size of engine to be used, etc., 
are received. Quéstions of this nature 
make it necessary for us to hold a little 
council, as doctors do. In such cases, Mr. 
Warner, the foreman of the saw-room, my- 
self, and Ernest also, advise in regard to the 
matter. The result of our decision is either 
verbally given to the freight clerk or dictat- 
ed to one of the shorthand writers. The 
clerk at this desk of which we have been 
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speaking signs herself ‘‘ C. K.’’ During | 
the busy season she has sometimes two as- 
sistants, and almost always at least one as- | 
sistant. This assistant is seen with her | 
back toward us. Either the photographer | 
didn’t call her, or else she didn’t see fit to 
look around. She signs herself *‘ Mattie ;” 
and although she is younger than most of 
the others in the oflice, she has distinguish- 
ed herself for remarkable accuracy and 
faithful attendance to her work. Whenever 
I hear too much fun going on in the office, | 
consistent with the satety of our business, I 
never feel afraid that Mattie has any voice | 
in it—that is, during working hours, and I 
believe this has much to do with the accura- 
cy of her work. 





them up. If they go to the wrong postoffice, 
or if she makes any sort of mistake in town, 
county, or State, she bears the responsibili- 
ty. Goods that are needed almost every day 
are piled up on desks at her side, or before 
her. For instance, the A B C book, Terry’s 
potato-book, smokers, and other things that 
are Called for almost constantly, are already 
tied up,so she has nothing to do but to 
write the applicant’s name and address on 
the package. Between these two last clerks, 
on one side, you will notice a couple of mail- 
bags. These are suspended by a sort of 
heavy iron bag-holder, and these bag-hold- 
ers can be raised or lowered by means of a 
set-screw. After the mail packages are ad- 
dressed, the proper amount of postage is put 








UU UFFICE: A GLIMPSE OF SOME OF THE BRAIN-WORKEKS AL Yok HUMG Ur tHE HOsKi-oene. 


Right back of Mattie sits another clerk | 
also, with her back toward us. This is no_ 
| When they commence filling the bags, the 


other than our friend ‘* Lu,” who has been 
with us so many years that you almost all, 
doubtless, feel more or less acquainted with 
her. I presume the reason why she didn’t 
turn around was because she is quite deaf ; 
and if the photographer tried to make her 
hear he probably did not succeed. She has 
for years had charge of all our letters con- 
taining orders for os by mail. She looks 
them over carefully, decides what to send 
and how to send it, and then the letter is 
given to Mrs. W., before mentioned, 


The remaining clerk nearest us, with her | 
face this way, is Addie. Itis her business | 
to address packages after Mrs. W. has tied | 





on by affixing stamps of different denomina- 
tions from the stamp-drawer right at hand. 


bag-holder is raised away up so the bottom 
is clear from the floor. When partly full, 
the holder is slipped down; and when the 
mail-boy comes for them at half-past three, 
the bag-holders are simply dropped down 
out of the way, and he comes down stairs 
ulling a bag after him with either hand. 
He has a wheelbarrow of his own, standing 
right by the outside door, unless somebody has 
borrowed it, and we have had some jangles 
and some loud scolding because, in spite of 
rinted notices on the front board of said 

arrow, somebody persists in borrowing it, 
and then forgets to bring it back. If you 
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want to see how well I can scold, just take | letter that anybody ever sent us—that is, 


that nice light wheelbarrow, belonging to 
the mail-boy. When the mails are very 
heavy, he takes a horse and wagon. 

And now we come to one of the short- 
hand writers. He is a brother of the proof- 
reader, whom I have several times mention- 
ed, and, like this brother, picked up short- 
hand of his own accord, and became quite 
expert before hardly anybody knew it. He 
has not been long enough in the office to 
get as much acquainted with the office 
Ways as the girls have: and there has al- 
ready been some discussion as to whether 
any man would ever be able to manage our 
office business with as much care and neat- 
ness as the women-folks. I believe these 
discussions have, however, always been of 
a friendly nature ; for although our women- 
folks belong to various churches, and have 
various opinions of their own, 1 don’t be- 
lieve we ever had one real live woman’s- 
rights woman in our establishment. 

The man sitting on the railing surround- 
ing the opening that communicates with 
the counter store below, is Ernest. He is 
dictating to the shorthand writer who 
signs herself *‘ N. J.”’ She has for a great 
while written the greater part of our cor- 
respondence by means of the caligraph. 
She has been a great many years in our em- 
ploy, and is perfectly familiar with almost 
every department of the business. She is 
remarkably quick and accurate; but she is 
not physically able to endure as much fa- 
tiguing brain-work as a good strong man. 
In these friendly discussions in regard to 
the ability of the two sexes, this question 
has also been discussed: *‘ Has a woman 
the endurance that a man has for hard la- 
bor with mind or muscle ?”’ Well, even if 
she has not, I have sometimes thought that 
a woman’s quickness and intuition more 
than make up for her lack in strength ; and 
ever if such is not the case, I feel strongly 
inclined to give them the preference, other 
things being equal. I like to see our busi- 
ness prosper, and prove a success financial- 
ly; buta hundred times more do I wish it 
imay succeed in being helpful to my fellow- 
men and fellow-women. I _ believe, my 
friends, the latter have already demonstrat- 
ed that woman is fitted for many places 
that she;has not heretofore filled ; and when 
my work is done here. I shall be glad to 
havejit said of me that | had helped women 
to earnga livelihood where they were not 
situated so as to be able to help themselves. 

Now, this room of which I have given 
you a view is a much longer one than it ap- 
pears in the picture. The opening, through 
where the counter store may be seen below, 
is about twice as long as it appears in the 
cut; and through this opening we call to 
the clerks below, and they call to us above. 
As the view is given from the northeast end 
of this room, the east end is not seen atall; 
but for all that,a very important part of 
our. business is located in this east end. It 
is the files of all our correspondence, that I 
haveftdescribed before. The clerk who has 
charge of ;this department has been many 
years in the business, and we call her Kittie. 
She is expected to be able to produce any 








within three or four years back ; for we sell 
our letters for paper-rags, after they are 
that old. Another clerk near Kittie takes 
charge of the express business, very much 
the same as ‘“‘C. K.”’ has charge of the 
freight department. 

There is just one other individual I have 
passed by, and that is the little chap right 
under the opens under the wire railing 
around the ledgers, and this is our four- 
year-old Huber. I presume he is asking 
the ladies if any of them can tell where his 
pa is; and I presume he is smilingly ans- 
wered, as many another has been, over and 
over again, to the effect that the where- 
abouts of your humble servant is one of the 
problems *‘ hard to find out.’ Sometimes 
they tell visitors, ‘‘ If you look all over the 
grounds, and don’t find him, you might go 
through all the different buildings; but as 
he is continually on the move, the chances 
are you will tire yourself out, and not get a 
glimpse of him, even then.” 


BEE-KEEPING IN CONNECTION WITH 
OTHER PURSUITS. 


«. C. MILLER CONSIDERS AND SUGGESTS IN RE- 
GARD TO THE MATTER. 








HOULD bee-keeping be made an exclusive 
business, or should it be pursued in conjunc- 
tion ;with’ some} other business? This ques- 
tion’can be best answered after considering 
some of the pursuits that may be combined 

with bee-keeping. I am competent to speak of only 

afew; andif it seems really desirable that there 
shal! be a combination, perhaps others may be call- 
ed out. Perhaps I’may arouse Bro. G. M. Doolittle, 
by saying that I think he has made one of the worst 
combinations possible in combining bee-keeping 
with small-fruit raising. I think, there is a some- 
what general impression that bee-keeping and rais- 
ing small fruits go nicely together. There is this 
much to say in favor of it—that the. man with the 
right taste for bee-keeping is apt to have the right 
taste for a fruit-raiser; and if successful at either 
he would be successful at the other if he should 
turn his attention to it. Buta business to be vom- 
bined with bee-keeping should be one that would 
require the attention of the bee-keeper mainly at a 
time when his bees require no care. So far as my 
experience goes, the small-fruit business requires 
the closest attention at the very time the bees de- 
mand it. As soon as spring has fairly opened, there 
is work to be done at the bees, and so there is at 
strawberries, raspberries, ete. As the season ad- 
vances, the bees become more imperative in their 
demands, and so do the berries. In the height of 





| the picking season, when the eyes ofithe fruit-rais- 


er must be everywhere to see that pickers are mak- 
ing good work, to settle disputes jtojmake sure that 
berries are promptly sent to their proper *destina- 
tion, and not allowed to lie overfand spoil—at this 
time, when the fruit-raiser, unless possessed of a 
very cool bead, is about balf crazy, the bees alone 
are enough to make{him go distracted when a doz- 
en swarms nay Come.out atatime. In a,word, the 
busy time for each comes,at the same time;Zand 
what_is wanted is something to occupy the leisure 
time of the bee-keeper. Teaching school, I think, 
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comes nearer to it; for the busy time with bees 
comes in the summer vacation; and one with suffi- 
cient strength and the right taste might take care 
of quite a number of colonies without interfering 
with school duties. 1 think, however, he would in 
time decide as I did, to give up one or theother. A 
notable exception, however, is in the case of Mr. 
E. A. Gastman, of Decatur, IL, who has been for 
many years superintendent of schools, if lam not 
mistaken, and at the same time a bee-keeper. Mr. 
Gastman, however, is aman of magnificent pbys- 
ique—by the way, it just occurs to me that he is 
very much the build of G. M. Doolittle—and looks 
asif he might easily do the work of two ordinary 
men. 

Of course, there may be many special depart- 
ments in which different individuals may have de- 
veloped special taste and ability, where a some- 
what successful combination might be made. For 
instance, the teacher of the old-fashioned singing- 
school (now unfortunately out of vogue) could take 
care ot bees without interfering with his ‘‘ schools,” 
held only on the long evenings. 

But what we are after is something that may be 
done by almost any one with the requisite qualifica- 
tions to be a good bee-keeper. I think I have heard 
poultry-keeping spoken of in connection with bee- 
keeping. That, again, comes too much like berry- 
raising. When work begins to press with the bees, 
old Biddy will be wanting to sit, and perhaps two or 
three hens will be sitting on one nest, persistently 
changing from where you want them, till you feel 
like shutting your teeth together hard, and saying, 
“ What does make you act so, when I haven’t time 
to fuss with you? I should just like to wring your 
necks for you.” Yet after all this is said, there re- 
mains the fact that, in at least two instances, peri- 
odicals have been published having for their spe- 
culties bec-keeping and poultry-raising. Why this, 
unless the two pursuits were supposed to have 
some special adaptation to each other? To tell the 
truth, ifa young man to-day were to write me, “I 
have at least ordinary ability as a bee-keeper, and 
have decided | must have some other pursuit to 
connect with bee-keeping, what shall it be?’ with 
my present knowledge I should reply, ‘* Keep poul- 
try.” But IT wou'dn’t have any hens sitting in 
swarming time, nor, indeed, with flocks of little 
chicks wandering about, trying to lose themselves in 
the wet grass. I have studied some little about it, 
and taken some observations; and I think the 
whole business of poultry-raising might be done al- 
most entirely when bees require little attention. 

Mind you, I don’t say it is best to combine at all; 


but if combining is done, the merits of poultry- 
keeping deserve consideration. Others, perhaps, | 
| colonies; and as no other aid was available, Katie 
| was my right-hand—manly girl. The day was quite 
| cold and windy. 


will favor us with their combinations. 
Marengo, III. C.C. MILLER. 


Friend M., I have thanaht of this subject 
a good deal, and especially this matter of 
giving up every thing else and depending 
solely upon bees. If one has decided to do 
this, he should be very slowin making the 
change ; and [ would advise having capital 
enough in the bank, or somewhere else 
readily available, to take them through one 
or two seasons with little or no honey. Ver- 
haps few know how many have got into 
trouble by depending on bees alone during 
the season that is just past. And there is 


another point: A young person with not 








very much experience in bees or poultry 
either, would be pretty sure to neglect one 
or the other. Dividing the interest, with 
many people, seems to unfit them for what 
they might do well if their whole energies 
were given to it. Fruit-raising, or garden- 
ing and poultry-keeping, come in nicely, be- 
cause one can be at home in the pursuit of 
all these industries. If the bee-keeper is 
employed by somebody else his time is not 
his own, and either the bees or his employer 
is apt to suffer. On the whole, ! think it 
well for a bee-keeper to have a small piece 
of land, say five or ten acres; then let him 
manage his crops, or whatever else he does, 
so that it shail not absolutely demand his 
attention at the same time the bees do. 


——$————— tl - 


WHAT HAS THE HARVEST BEEN ? 





PROF. COOK GIVES US HIS REPORT OF THE SEA- 
SON JUST PAST. 

E have just put up our bees for winter. 

While they have given us very little honcy 

(the least we ever got in any year since 

1868, when I commenced keeping bees 

here), still they are in grand shape for 

winter—strong, healthy, plenty of young bees, and 
more than enough honey. 

It will be remembered, that our bees are Syrian 
with several crosses of Carniolan. [ went into 
Syrian exclusively when Mr. Jones first introduced 
them. I liked them; they were prolific, good to 
protect their hives, good to collect honey; but they 
were a little too irritable. I got a Carniolan of Mr. 
Benton some years since, and each year sirce have 
introduced some Carniolan blood. I now have two 
pure Carniolan queens in the apiary. The bees in 
general are quite yellow, showing the prepotency 
of the Syrian race; but they are also quiet, and 
really I like them much. I believe | am on the 
right track—any way, I shall keep right on, con- 
stantly breeding from the best. 

A nephew, who has largely cared for bis father's 
bees, helped me the other day. ‘ Why,” said he, 
‘**] never saw such pleasant bees to handle.” 

* Thank Carniola for that,”’ said I. 

I worked with them all the afternoon Saturday, 
with no protection, no bee-tent, and yet I got hard- 
ly a sting. Of course, robbing was started; but 
never fear robbing with good vigorous colonics of 
Syrians. 

PROF. COOK GIVES APIFUGE A TRIAL. 
Last Thursday | wished to work with some of the 


Mr. Cowan bad left me some 
apifuge; so I said to Katie, “‘ We will try it.” We 
both rubbed it all over our hands. Katie got one 
sting, and I got ten. The day before, I worked 
about the same time and got only four stings, with 
no apifuge, though the day was warmer. So much 
for apifuge. I did not use a bee-tent at any time. 

Mr. Root, I wish to tender a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Cowan, from American—that means Canada also— 
apiarists. He was very thoughtful, and spared nu 
pains that he might aid us,to the utmost. I shail 
never forget his visit, and shall hope that it will 
be soon repeated. 
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HONEY-DEW, AGAIN. 


Mr. J. H. Wood, Hammond, IIl., sends me a vial 
of honey which is evidently honey-dew, or secre- 
tion from plant-lice. It is not very unpleasant to 
the taste, but would not do to market. Ido not be- 
lieve that it is wise to use such honey for winter. 
Mr. Wood and several others have written me, ask- 
ing whether I would use such honey for winter, 
and so it isa matter of practical interest. I have 
had bees gather quite a considerable lot of honey- 
dew from larch, which was very pleasant to the | 
taste, and would injure no honey-market. Such 
honey secmstodonoharm. Two years ago I receiv- 
ed several samples of honey-dew, which had been 
stored by bees in our Northern-Michigan country. 
This was pleasant when first taken into the mouth, 
but was unpleasant soon after, and left a bad taste. 
I said I should try this if I had it, to some extent, 
though, of course, its use involved risk. It was 
tried, and proved disastrous in every case, so far as 
I know. 

Let me add, that such terrible droughts as we 
have had the past season are very favorable to 
plant-lice (aphid), and bark or scale-lice (coccide), 
the very insects that secrete so much honey-dew. 
Again, such dry seasons shut up the nectar-glands 
of the flowers, and so the bees are ready for any 
kind of nectar; hence the double danger in just 
such seasons as this has been, and the need of 
extra care on the part of the apiarist. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


Friend C., it noses pleasant remem- 
brances to my mind when you spoke of 
Katie. I have tried to tell our folks at 
home about your two children, and I think 
your expression describes her in some re- 
spects. She is strong and able. If she has 
not the strength of a little man, she has the 
good sense, and I noticed she was versed on 
many things that even women seldom look 
into. I suspect the reason is, because she is 
so much in the —_ ny of, and so extremely 
well acquainted with, her papa. I was pleas- 
ed, during my visit, to note that both she 
and Bertie were able to converse on almost 
every subject their papa and mamma took 
up. What a pleasant — it is to feel, 
that in each little home circle we are all one 
in our interests, our tastes, our pleasures, 
and our tasks !—I have been fearing, dur- 
ing this terrible drought, that we should 
have more honey-dew than ever before ; but 
in our locality we have been happily disap- 
pointed. Very little of it has made its ap- 
pearance. 
TT 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 








TESTYMOANYELLS TO P. BENSON A. B. 8. 





HEREWITH present to ny noomerous friends 

C & admirers the followin galaxy of testymoany- 

ells. They air entirely uusolisseted, the spon- 

tanious outburst, as it were, of the emoshcns 

of the bart. Thay will be found annext & sub- 
joined heartwo ag folloughs: 


Ihave saw 1 of yure hunny boxes & I esteam ita. 
grate invenshun, I ghell never agane take up | 
swarms with brimstone to get the hunny. 

Bodderidono, Jan. 4, 1887. G. M. Doomvucs, 


In the kuntry whair I was born, of whitch I was a 
native befour I cum to this kuntry, I never have 
saw aman I thot was the equill, I may say not even 
the soopeeryer of P. Benson, A. B.S. I never herd 
of sitch a man thare. I doant beleave thair is 
sech a manthair. Iam most shoor of it. If sitch 
aman is thare I wood of herd of it. I doant be- 
lieve thare is sitch a man on the face of the hole 
urth. Cc. F. Moor. 

Sinsnatty, Feb. 30, 1887. 


P. Benson, A. B.S. Dear Sir:—Yure foundashen 
isa grate invenshen. It is a long stepin advants. In 
fack it is several steps in advants. Hereto4 we al- 
ways poot our hives on the ground or hung them 
up on trees. This yeer we have poot a foundashen 
under each hive and it wurkx to perfeckshen. 
When bee-keepers see the advantige of it evry hive 
will have a foundashen bilt under it. 

Porkilton, July 4, 1887. C. P. NIGHTDANT. 


Tam very glad you conseeved the idea of invertin 
hives. It will increese the produck 6 foaled & do 
away with the grate skurcity of hunny. 

Dewoodjack, June 31, 1887. JAMES FOOTON. 


Yure plan of counteractin the brude nest and 
makin the bees bild thair oan combs has been 
tride by sum of my nabers, and is a grate sucksess. 
You have my unquolliyfide approovle. 

Vogersville, Oct. 4, 1886. H. Z. WUTCHINSON. 


Yure idee of gittin up a fackterry whare evry- 
buddy ken get all the bee fixins he needs is as use- 
fool as itis nauvie. I hev offen wundered that no- 
buddy thot of this before, for thare hed ot to be at 
leest 1 sitch place & and I think jist sitch a disinter- 
rested man as yourself, friend Benson, so moddest 
& unassoomin, yet with sitch a vast scoap of in- 
telleck is the rite man fur it. I will git oll my hives 
& things frum you. A. T. BRANCH. 

Medienow, Apr. 31, 1887. 


I hev long felt the need of a noospaper whitch is 
all bees, & I feel sure you. will make the most re- 
markible edditer of the age. T. G. OLDMAN. 

Shecowgo, Joon 31, 1887. 


Much a steamed frend, yure projeck to lurn every 
buddy how to keep bees in 6 short lessons without a 
master fills a akin voyed. I wood like fur straight 
to cum and wurk under you awhile & am savin up 
for it now. A. C. JooK. 

Luncesing, Feb. 31, 1887. 


I hev a hole trunk fool of sitch testymoanyells 
whitch thair izzent room to print them. Here is 
the trunk. 





TRUNK FOOL OF TESTYMOAN YELLS, 


and you ken Jook them over at yure convenients, 
P. Benson, A. B. Sighentist. 
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_MR. THOMAS WILLIAM COWAN. 


A FEW WORDS IN REGARD TO HIS RECENT VISIT. 


we should take a little space to speak of 

one of the greatest of living bee-ke a 

ers. I do not mean by this that Mr. 

Cowan has the largest apiary in the 
world, for, in fact, I do not know how many 
colonies of bees he does keep. Furthermore, 
I do not know that he has ever made any 
money by following the —— of bee cul- 
ture. It sounds a little strange, does it 
not, friends, to speak of it in this way? 
Well, the fact is. friend Cowan gave me a 
new glimpse of life; that is, he gave me a 
glimpse of the life of a human being who 
is not working as we Americans do, too 
many of us, simply to pile up dollars. I 
presume likely he is wealthy; but he did 
not tell me how much he is worth, and I did 


3 seems to me no more than fitting that 


not feel like asking him. In fact, since I | 


have been thinking of it, in our country we 
place altogether too much stress on the 
amount of property a man has laid up. In 


my Sunday-school class of growing boys a | 


short time ago, the subject turned on wealth; 
and almost all of the boys, directly or indi- 
rectly, declared that money is the main 
thing. In trying to give them a glimpse of 
something better, I asked them how much 
they knew of Vanderbilt. They had heard 


his name mentioned, but not one of them | 


could tell me much about him. I don't 


think that one of them knew whether Mr. | 


Vanderbilt was dead or alive. They only 
knew that he had had the credit of being 


worth millions. Several years ago, while | 
away from home, a locomotive and train of | 


ears stopped at the station where I was 
standing. There was something so unusual 
about it that I inquired of a bystander what 
it all meant. He said it was Vanderbilt's 
traveling escort. Fle owned the cars and he 
owned the locomotive. We did not get a 
glimpse of the millionaire, but we did see 
his servants and waiting-men. They were 
fixed up enough to satisfy us, without get- 
ting a sight of the great man himself. Per- 
haps you wonder if a great crowd gathered. 
I don’t believe that half a dozen people 
crossed the street; and although the train 
was evidently intended to impress the world 
on whatever road it ran, it did not seem to 
have succeeded at all. N oe cared par- 
ticularly about Vanderbilt ; and the sight of 
this spectacle, indicating his princely wealth, 
gave me buta feeling of pain. I remember 
a gathering at a railroad station a few years 
after this. The gathering was to get a 
glimpse of Garfield. People came for miles 


around, and a great crowd surrounded the | 


end of the car where he spoke to them dur- 
ring the brief interval the train stopped. 
The people flocked to see him, and to take 
him by the hand, as many as could, because 
he had risen from obscurity—yes, from being 
a canal-boy, by his own efforts and industry. 
Garfield was never worth very much money, 
I believe ; but he won the love and esteem 
and respect of almost the whole world, be- 
cause his life was given for the good of the 


people. 
Well, in that two-days’ visit with brother 


l 

| Cowan I did not hear any thing said about 
great chances of making money, nor any 
discussions whether this, that, or the other 
would pay. It is sometimes said. that rich- 
es tend to discourage energy and industry. 
It has not been so in this case. Friend 
Cowan must have been all his life a most 
energetic and determined worker. 1 don’t 
know how many people he employs, but I 
feel sure he might meng yd agreat many if he 
chose. But the work I speak of is the work 
of his own hand and his own brain. When 
I met him at the train | offered to carry a 
part of his luggage, and I took hold of a nice 
square box that I thought would be just 
about what I should like to carry. I very 
soon, however, passed it over to Ernest. 
Had the box been filled with iron wedges, I 
should not have been more astonished. Pret- 
ty soon it transpired that this was his mi- 
croscope. You know, friends, I have for 
many years worked in metals. I Know pret- 
| ty nearly how many years of patient, earnest 
toil it takes to make a fine mechanic, and 
therefore I was prepared to be surprised 
when Mrs. Cowan remarked that the micro- 
scope was the work of his own hands. The 
more I examined the instrument, the more 
astonished I became. People often say, in 
looking at home-made work like this, that it 
is wonderfully well done for hand-work ; but 
| this piece of machinery was the best work | 
ever Saw in my life, of any kind. I mentally 
Ggured up the amount of machinery requir- 
ed for the different operations needed, and a 
little conversation satisfied me that he was 
expert in the use of the lathe and other me- 
chanical tools. Those who use microscopes 
have doubtless discovered how necessary it 
is that every part of the machine should 
‘move freely, but, at the same time, should 
| never move so easily as to move of its own 
accord. It never occurred to me, until I 
saw friend Cowan’s instrument, that a de- 
| vice could be made to allow these heavy 
| parts not only to move just right, but keep 
/moving just right. Not only is every por- 
'tion of the instrument adjustable in every 
direction, but the friction with which the 
| parts move is also adjustable; and at any 
| time any part can be made to work a little 
| tighter or a little looser, by a slight turning 
|of minute screws. A great many times I 
have felt impatient because of the length of 
time it takes to accomplish any thing with 
the microscope, or to exhibit it to friends. 
Now, although this instrument is remark- 
ably strong and heavy, our friend handles it 
_with greater rapidity and accuracy than | 
ever saw any thing in the line of optical in- 
struments handled before. 

Mr. Cowan was not only the most thor- 
| oughly versed man I have ever met or heard 
_of in every thing pertaining to bee culture, 
| but he was equally at home in the depart- 
'ment of mechanics. At different periods of 
his life he’has worked at or worked out most 
of the well-known mechanical problems. | 
| was pleased to hear him tell us about work- 
‘ing on wag! oer motion, to be run by mag- 
netism. He has made an electric clock, and 
/one that performed well, too, which is more 
‘than can be said of the one that I made 
'some years ago. He knew what is possible 
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in mechanics as well as that which is impos- 
sible. Now, do not think me vain when I 
say it is only once in a great while that I 
meet those who are capable of conversing in 
regard to the possibilities and impossibilities 
in the line of perpetual motion. If there 
are any among our readers who are now 
thinking or working on this foolish fancy, 
let me say to them, you can no more create 
a perpetual motion by cog-wheels and mag- 
nets than you can cheat the great Creator of 
the universe. You can make wind and 
water turn wheels, etc., and you can make 
natural gas run steam-engines, which ought 
to satisfy anybody; but we can not run any 
machine without motive power. People who 
talked about the Keely motor-power which 
made such a stir a few years ago, need a lit- 
tle rebuking in this line. At one time al- 
most all the papers were against the Scien- 
tific American because that journal would 
not admit the claims made for the Keely 
motor. The Scientific American was at home; 
the matter came right on their own ground, 
and its editors knew whereof they spoke 
and wrote. The papers that published the 
accounts of its suecess ought to have known 
better. 

Well, after talking a little on perpetual 
motion, friend C. said, with a bright start, 
‘Oh! I have got a perpetual motion among 
the things I brought to show you.” 

He said it in an indifferent way that im- 
plied he did not expect it to run sawmills, 
thrashing-machines, etc.; but I was quite 
anxious to see it, nevertheless. Now, what 
do you suppose it was? It was in a micro- 
scope-slide that was prepared from an ex- 
ceedingly thin bit of meteoric stone that fell 
to our earth in 1879, if I am correct. Pieces 
of the stone are ground so thin as to be 
transparent. This transparent film of me- 
teoric stone is then subjected to the enor- 
mous magnifying power of something like 
5000 diameters. I presume that earnest 
seekers for what God has given us to hunt 
cut, placed this stone under the microscope 
to see if they could tell about where it came 
from, or what there was curious in regard to 
it. In this thin film of rock they found cav- 
ities. These cavities are full of liquid. Now, 
mind you, the stone, when it fell to the 
earth, was red-hot. How can the liquid be 
found there now ? No one can tell. Well, 
in this liquid is a little bubble resembling an 
air-bubble in microscopic work; and this 
minute bubble, almost as small as any thing 
in the shape of insect-life can exist, is con- 
tinually bounding and rebounding from one 
side of the cavity to the other. It seems as 
if it were almost alive, for it is never still. 





Now, an_ ordinary observer who has _ not | pOSSIDIe 1 rh 
| possibilities in that life over and beyond 


studied the problem of perpetual motion, 
probably would not see any thing curious or 
wonderfultabout it; but it was to me atonce 
one of the greatest curiosities of my life. 
Why should this bubble keep moving? It 
does not take any power to move it; in fact, 
the breath that ‘stirs the wing of an insect 


would be a hurricane, almost, compared | 


with the small amount of force needed to 
keep this tiny speck bumping around. The 
question is, What force keeps up this mo- 


of the scientific world, because there is ab- 
solutely no force known to man that will 
account for the motions of this uneasy little 
atom. Does itrun all the time? Friend C. 
said it had always been running since it had 
belonged to him, and that he had watched it 
for hours together, to see if he could discov- 
er any thing that might give any possible 
clew to the propelling power. There is only 
a limited number of these microscropic cu- 
riosities in the world, and they are sold at a 
very high price. 

Friend Cowan took a stroll in our grounds. 
He named the plants of America—that is, 
giving them their botanical name—about as 
easily as you would name the plants in your 
own garden. I presume many of the plants 
he had never seen before at all. We occa- 
sionally meet men who are deeply versed in 
regard to botany, entomology, astronomy, 
mechanics, or the fine arts; but it is very 
seldom indeed that we meet an individual 
who is sharp and keen on all these things. 
Friend Cowan seems to have cared to ex- 
plore all Nature’s labyrinths and resources; 
and, mind you, these explorations have not 
been made prineipally to satisfy his own no- 
tions: the end and aim of his work is for 
the benefit of his fellow-men. In our issue 
for May 1, p. 366, we made mention of a cou- 
ple of pamphlets. One of these tells how to 
make an extractor and a bellows smoker ; 
the other is in regard to securing extracted 
and comb honey, and the prevention of 
swarming. 

Some one asked whether he should call 
friend C. *‘ doctor” or ‘‘ professor.”” He re- 
i quietly, ‘* Neither, if you please.”’ But 

see on the Guide-Book Pamphlets the fol- 
lowing letters: F. G. 8., which means, I 
presume, Fellow of the Geological Society ; 
and F. R. M.S8., which I also presume stands 
for Fellow of the Royal Microscopic Society. 
And last, but not least, he is editor of the 
British Bee Journal; and it seems to me it is 
not only the people of England who are to 
be congratulated upon their having such an 
able man, but I feel sure that the whole 
world will be better for his labors and re- 
searches. 

Friend Cowan is a member of the Church 
of England ; and it was not until I hunted 
up some of his old letters that I discovered 
what a very earnest, pure-minded, and high- 
toned Christian he is. Since I have seen 
the man, and talked with him face to face, 
the letters he has written to me in years 
past have a new meaning; and I presume, 
dear friends, such might be the case with 
many more, if it were possible for me to 
meet you all face to face; and while this is 
not possible in this world, who knows of the 


this? For we are sure that ‘‘ eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things that God 
hath prepared for those who love him.” 
Now, dear friends, do not think that I 
mean to forget his good wife, who has been 
all these years by his side, a faithful student 
and patient helper. What friend Cowan 
lacks in the way of volubility. his wife 
makes up by her good - natured vivacity. 


tion? It is at present one of the curiosities | Mrs. Root was greatly worried, as a matter 
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of course, at the thought of entertaining 
such distinguished guests; but Mrs. C.’s 
good-natured English ways very soon won a 
lace in Mrs. Root’s heart. In addressin 
1er husband, Mrs. Cowan says, ** Tom, dear, 
in a familiar way that was worth ever so 
much to me. For several days after they 
went away, my wife would have it over. 
This single little expression contributed 
greatly toward making us feel at home and 
acquainted. May God bless our two Eng- 
lish friends wherever they go; and I pre- 
sume that one secret of their vast fund of 
information is the fact that they have both 
traveled much. 
ee 


A HOUSE-APIARY, AND ONE THAT IS 
MANAGED SUCCESSFULLY. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE INVENTOR OF THE 
PEET QUEEN-CAGE. 

ITH a good deal of pleasure I had been con- 
templating a trip to the above apiary for 
some time, remembering a similar visit 
about two years ago. Blue-Poiot Apiary is 
owned by Mr. M.G. Young, of Brooklyn, 

N. Y., and is located at Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y., 
a beautiful village nestling among the hills that 
overlook the grand and beautiful river Hudson. To 
get to Highland from New York you have your 
choice of three routes; viz., West Shore R. R., N. Y. 
Central R. R., and steamboat “ Mary Powell.’’ The 
latter was my choice, as lam passionately fond of 
sailing, and a brief respite from the dust and dirt of 
the city and its legion of railroads was a recreation 
of itself, and I appreciated it fully as I sat upon the 
deck and drank in the delightful breeze that fanned 
our heated bodies, which were almost cooked by 
the long 96°-in-the-shade stretch of weather. But 
our bodies, being a good deal like the weather in 
our climate (very elastic), it did not take long to 
cool them off, and make us begin to feel a little un- 
comfortable the other way; however, this condition 
is easily remedied by simply walking inside the cab- 
in, and accommodating yourself to a luxurious chair. 
This is just what your humble servant did, and 
spent the remainder of the steamboat part of the 
journey in admiring and studying human nature as 
it is phased among a promiscuous crowd traveling 
for pleasure onthe Hudson River. I could write 
some very amusing notes of observation in this 
line, but it would be out of order in this article. 

On taking a tour of observation now, I found we 
had gotten as far along as Newburgh; and being 
reminded by the inner man that it was time to at- 
tend to his wants, and that I yet had time before 
arriving at my get-off place to do so, I repaired to 
the lower deck, or cabin, where I found the re- 
quired refreshments; and with an appetite made 
keen by the bracing mountain air, satisfied that in- 
ner man to the astonishment of my pocket-book. 

Soon we arrived at Poughkeepsie, where I was to 
leave the steamboat and take (or let it take me)a 
small steam launch, or ferry-boat, and cross the 
river to Highland. Arriving at the dock, my good 
friend was awaiting me, and right glad I was to find 
him there; for the night was dark and the country 
strange, and his huime some two miles from the riv- 
er, necessitating a walk through the woods by path 
and road, up hill and down—mostly up; but follow- 
ing close to my friend Young, who seemed to be 





perfectly at’: home among: these hills,,we ;seon, ar- 
rived at Blue-Point Apiary, the writer about * play- 
ed out,”’ and ready to seek the welcome cot, where 
we were soon ensconced; and, listenfhg to the mo- 
notonous music of the katydid, we -soon slept the 
sleep of the weary, awakening only when the light 
of the coming day shone into my room, and the 
sound of nature’s orchestra falling upon my ears. 
IT was soon into} my clothes, and out enjoying the 
loveliness of the country, as only a city clerk can 
appreciate to the full. 

After breakfast, a visit to my friend’s pets, the 
bees, was in order. Mr. Y. is thoroughly a house- 
apiarist. He hasn't a colony outside of the house. 
He has two bee-houses, situated about half a mile 
apart, one accommodating about thirty, the other 
twenty. The hives are arranged inside in two rows, 
one on the floor, and the other about four feet 
above, and occupying two sides of the house, viz., 
south and east. Experience has taught him that 
they do not winter well facing the north. The plan 
of the bee house is about as follows: Shaped as an 
L, say 20x 14 ft.; this gives him a room on the 14-ft. 
side for a work-room, about 8 ft. square. The sides 
opposite the hives are used to store frames, boxes, 
ete., and to hang up tools, ete., necessary for the 
apiarist. Thereis askylight inthe center of the 
roof, arranged with a wire screen that can be 
turned over at will by pulling astring. The object 
of this is twofold. First, it catches all the bees that 
fly off while manipulating the combs; it also pre- 
vents robbers from coming in, and holds them till 
the manipulator is through with that hive, when a 
pull of the string turns them all outdoors. ; 

Another advantage, and a: big one, for Mr. Y., is 
in having his bees all in a bee-house. He can go 
away. and leave them locked up, and nothing can 
meddle with them. He uses a, box 3 by 4 inches, 
with a full-size sheet of fdn. (flat bottom), fastening 
it with a Mallery fastener. He markets the honey 
himself; i. e., he seeks a market among grocerymen 
in Brooklyn, who pay him a good price, appreciat- 
ing the neat box and clean tidy-looking crate that 
holds them. Mr. Y. is very successful in wintering 
his bees justas they stand in the bee-house, simply 
packing them with chaff or chaff cushions, allowing 
the entrances to remain open. He has a plan of 
ventilating the hiye, which I will not explain here, 
as he may not .wish me to do so. Mr. Y. has met 
the foul-brood problem to his sorrow, but he came 
off a conqueror, I think he said by the Muth system. 
He could give you some rich experience in that 
line, if called upon. He has now a very handsome 
strain of bees, whose qualities for working fand 
gentleness are unsurpassed. Mr. Y. enjoys this lit- 
tle side business very much, as does his wife also, 
who helps him in a good part of the work. His vo- 
cation in Brooklyn being a schoolteacher, he has 
one day of every week-vat his disposal, as well as a 
long vacation in summer, at the beginning of which 
he moves at once with his family to his Highland 
apiary, and gathers new strength as well as new 
honey and ducats, to spend in the winter campaign 
for souls, for I forgot to tell you that Mr. Y.fis the 
leader of a large mission schoo), also in Brooklyn. 
Like the bees he loves, he is a worker. 

From Blue-Point Apiary I crossed the old Hudson 
again, and sought the,‘‘ Knickerbocker Bee-Farm,”’ 
located at Pine Plains, N. Y.,.an ‘account of which 
l will give you later. THEO..O. PEET. 

Arlington, N. J. Sept. 7, 1887. 
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AUSTRALIA AS A BEE-COUNTRY. 





ANOTHER STATEMENT. 





OUR issue of May 15, 1887, contains a letter 
from Mr. L. Chambers, lately a South-Aus- 
tralian bee-keeper and manufacturer of api- 
cultural requisites. The tenor of his letter 
would cad your readers to suppose that 

bee-keeping in South Australia would be an easy 
and extremely profitable business. Iam sure, from 
ny personal kuowledge of Mr. Chambers, that he 
would not willfully misrepresent our facilities and 
difficultics in bee-keeping; but his natural enthusi- 
asm has led him into one or two errors which I am 
desirous of correcting. Our season certainly lasts 
four or five months; but the honey-flow during that 


term (except in a few favored localities) is spas- | 


modic and irregular. As to our having no winter— 
well, compared with your winter, of course, we 
can't call our wet season a winter; but the last 


three or four months have proved that we get sufli- | 


cient cold and wet to stop all brood-raising in Ital- 
ian stocks. 

Mr. Chambers quotes the * red gum" asa pro- 
ducer of many hundred-weights of honey per sea- 
son. Well, sir, it seems to me a difficult job to give 
you any thing like atrue estimate; but I certainly 
should like an acre or two of those several-hundred- 
weight trees in my neighborhood. J think your 
query as toone hundred pounds per tree is much 
nearer the mark. 

The Italians and their crosses are proving much 
superior to black, and we are specially favored in 
having an island set apart by our legislature, for 
raising Italians only. With regard to that pest, foul 
brood, nearly all bee-keepers here have had some 
experience with it; but I never yet met one who 
had cured it by three sprayings with phenol. Asan 
eradicator of the disease, most of us have found 
phenol useless; as a preventive, especially useful. 
Mr. Muth’s method with salicylic acid is advocated 
here, and I personally have found it suceessful. 
Mr. Chambers’ estimate of 400 or 500 Ibs. per colony 
per season is often realized here; but in most dis- 
tricts, I venture to affirm that that result is excep- 
tional. I append some reports culled by me froma 
number sent in by members of our bee-keepers’ as- 
sociation, and you must understand that they are 
selected, and do not represent average reports. 
TABULATED REPORT OF SOME OF THE BEST 

YIELDS IN AUSTRALIA. 
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The increase mentioned in the second column rep- | 
resents natural and artificial swarms from colonies | 


mentioned in the first column. 
With Mr. Chambers, I glory in saying that we 


have a capital country for honey-producers; but I | 


must also admit, that, like every other country, we 
have difficulties—bad seasons, and plenty of bard 
work, before we can have or expect success. 

With regard to my own bee-keeping doings, I am 
not a professional. My bees afford me constant 


_" 


pleasure, and are, in fact, my hobby; but I must 
tell you that I find it a hobby that pays its own way, 

and the last report in the foregoing list is my own. 
| FREDERIC A. JOYNER. 

Adelaide, Australia, July 18, 1887. 

Friend J., we are under obligations to you 
for giving us actual figures in regard to this 
matter of yields of honey. Thanks, also, in 
regard to the reports about foul brood. | 
believe your experience just about agrees 
| with that of Mr. Cowan. as given in his re- 
cent visit. 

et ee 





HOW A BEGINNER MADE BEES PAY. 


A VIS([T TO MRS. CHADDOCK’S APIARY. 


R. ROOT:—I ama beginner in bee culture. 
I want to tell you my little experience in 
connection with the work. To begin with, 
I will tell you that, for the past seven 
years, I have been living in a country 
home in Appanoose Co., lowa, the land of white 
clover and honey. Three yeurs ago last spring, 
George B. Replogle, whom I had the good fortune 
toclaim for my neighbor, presented me with one 
colony of bees. I must confess that 1 had always 
gazed at the little creatures with a suspicious eye, 
and was quite unwilling to approach them. Their 
actions in the past had not impressed me favorably 
at all times. ButIam always glad to form new 
| acquaintances, and so I determined to become bet- 
| ter acquainted with these busy little workers which 
| I now had in my possession, and had allowed to be 
sheltered in one corner of my front yard. 

Their former owner, knowing that I was entirely 
ignorant of the manners and customs of the bee- 
tribe, kindly took upon himself the task of instruct- 
| ing mein regard to them, and it was not long un- 
til friendly relations were established between us. 
| Well, with occasional lessons I succeeded in man- 
potest the inmates of the little dwelling, and pre- 
| vented their swarming, not wishing more than one 
| colony until my knowledge was extended some- 
what. I began a course of reading in bee-ology. 

Mr. Replogle loaned me the A B C book, also 
GLEANINGS. Lread them with much interest and 
profit. The following year | went on reading, and 
the bees went on working. During the summer 
they increased to three colonies, and, to reward me 
for my protecting care over them, they gathered 
in asurplus of honey which tempted me, when J 
discovered that I might convert the gift they had 
| furnished, into silver. This I did until I found, on 
counting the pieces, I bad sold six dollars’ worth of 
| honey. 
| Last season Lincreased to eight colonies, and re- 
alized $12.00 from the sale of honey, besides having 
' all the family wanted to eat, which was not a little. 

Last spring I sold out, preparatory to moving to 
| Illinois, where Lexpect to make my future home, 
| My bees brought me between thirty-seven and forty 
| dollars. I felt amply repaid for the little care I 
| gave them, and must say that Lam glad for having 








had the opportunity of forming an acquaintance 
with the bee-family. I take great pleasure in work- 
ing with them, and have overcoine the nervousness 
| and timidity which 1 felt at first. 

A short time agolI had the pleasure of visiting 
the apiary of Mrs. Chaddock, who lives about 
twenty-five miles from my home. I found her sit- 
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uated in a beautiful country. I had always enjoy- 
ed reading her letters in GLEANINGS, which I took 
one year while in Iowa; and while reading I formed 
an opinion of the writer. 1 found her to be just as 
{ expected—get up and dust—willing to let her 
light shine. She took me out to see her bees, 
showed me the hives and fixtures she had gotten of 
you. IT found many objects of interest at her beau- 
tiful home, which indicates that she has not been 
idle, and | hope she may live long and have health 
to enjoy the fruits of her labor. 

As I have been suffering so much lately from 
rheumatism I have been to a great deal of ex- 
pense, and did not feel that { could spare a dollar 
tor GLEANINGS. Mrs. Chaddock kindly gave me 
some of hers and other late bee-journals to read. 
[have been offered, since coming to Canton, ten 
colonies of Italians to work with next year on 
shares. Every thing is to be furnished me—I to do 
the work, and to receive half the honey and half 
the increase. I can have them two years. Do you 
think thata fair offer? Should I move them this 
fall, or wait until spring? They are in Langstroth 
hives. Mrs. R. J. Curry. 

Canton, Fulton Co., LL, Sept. 12, 1887. 

If you want my opinion in regard to tak- 
ing bees on shares, Mrs. C., I don’t believe 
that any one who has had the suecess you 
seem to have had can afford to do any thing 
of that sort. Buy your bees, even if you buy 
only a couple of colonies to commence with. 
If, however, you prefer the ‘* shares ** plan, 
the offer you mention seems to be a good 





one. As you state it, 1 believe I would move | 


them this fall. 
Tr im 


FOUL BROOD “ ACCORDING TO 
HOYLE.” 


long before the disease reappeared? Well, you will 
say, how did it reappear? Not being-there, I could 
not say positively, and I don't know that I could if I 
were there; but from what you said at the time, I 
should judge that the larve in the hives affected 
were neglected by the bees, and, being weak for 
want of sufficient food, were attacked by bacteria. 
Bees will not feed the larve plentifully when their 
stores are low; and before they use it all they will 
quit feeding them and move them from the hive. 
When fou! brood is in an apiary, and it is not so 
bad but that you can distinguish a difference in 
some colonies, these are the colonies which have it 
worst, other things being equal: Artificial colonies, 
where the larve are out of proportion to the nurse- 
bees, and get insufficient attention; where there 
isa puny queen; where there is a drone-layer or 
fertile workers. 

You have evidence enough in GLEANINGS that 
the disease sometimes gets well of itself; but you 
believe inthe germ theory, and you call such cases 
a ‘‘ mild type.” There is only one way to distinguish 
the mild type (7) from the genuine foul brood: The 
former gets well, the latter doesn’t. That isthe only 
difference. There is no doubt but that the larvae of 
the former are killed just as dead, and in as great a 
proportion, and smell equally bad as the larvee ina 
genuine case, other conditions being the same, of 
course. There are as many different phases of this 
disease as there are different causes, which accounts 
for the different descriptions of it. 

T had the disease this last summexin.my Whistler 
apiary (that which ] had two years ago was in Mo- 
bile), that surpassed any case that I can call to 
mind. The disease reached its height of develop- 
ment in two weeks; that is,the combs containing 


| larvae were turned a bluish black. Even the cap- 


SOME FURTHER SUGGESTIONS AND THEOKIES KE- | 


GARDING THE DISEASE. 





Tis with the greatest degree of interest that I 
+ read your experiments with foul brood, given 
t in each issue of GLEANINGS. Lam glad to see 

you so cautious in coming to a decision as to 

the nature and cure of this disease; us your 
conclusions, right or wrong, will have great weight 
with the fraternity. Although you ure very con- 
servative on the subject, I conclude, from deduc- 
tions you have made, that you are biased in favor 
of some theory. This is what I refer to. When the 
disease disappeared from your apiary, you 
thought you had cured it. Naturally; but 
when the disease reappeared, you gave it as your 
opinion that the disease had been covered up all 
that time, and that when you let them get near the 
starvation-point they got down to the disease. Now, 
is this conclusion supported by any thing we know, 
or have reason to suppose concerning the dis- 
ease? I think not; any way, I want to reason with 
you on the matter. 

We will suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
bacteria is the prime cause of the disease, and that 
it is conveyed in the honey. It is natural to suppose 
it gets in the honey when the honey is placed in 
cells where diseased larvee had been. Suppose such 
were the case, would they not have eaten the affect- 
ed honey first? Or let us suppose that the affected 
honey was some you had fed them, and it was all 
placed up next the top-bar, would not the top-bar 
have been reached in some combs in the aplary 


c 


pings were stained through. I do not believe over 
25 per cent of the larvew hatched. If this state of 
things had continued two months they would have 
all died. Inthat event it would have been a genu- 


ine case; as it was, it turned out to be only a mild 





type(?). It was very dry, and the bees were gather- 
ing honey-dew; the spring flowers had ceased to 
bloom. There came a good rain, which stopped the 
supply of honey-dew, and they, having very little 
in their hives, and plenty of nectar stored, gradual- 
ly got well. Of course, if they bad gathered consid- 
erable of that honey-dew, and it was not taken away, 
it would have been fatal. Bad water may have 
assisted in causing the disease —I can’t say; but 
any way, I can’t help believing the rain saved them. 

1 see you have a friend investigating the subject 
with the microscope. I hope he will be successful, 
and tell us something new about it. Now,if your 
friend were a first-class chemist as well as a micro- 
scopist, and would use both sciences in his investi- 
gations, I have no doubt but that he could tell us, 
very soon, something new and valuable; but with 
the microscope alone I hardly think he can do more 
than verify the experiments of Cheshire and others. 

Through the chemists we learn what to eat, what 
to give our horses, cows, hogs, chickens, etc. They 
could tell us, no doubt, what foreign substance 
there was in the honey that caused bad results, or 
tell us if it lacked some essential thing. When bees 
are fed phenol, probably a chemist could tell us 
what percentage it was to the juices of the larva by 
which it was received. If he could learn that, be 
could easily tell if carbolic acid would cure the dis- 
ease, by putting the same proportion in the compo- 
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sition in which he raises bacteria. That is, of 

course, if bacteria were the prime cause of thé dis- 

ease; but I think you will conclude before long 

that it is not. I hope so, anyhow. Gro. H. Hoye. 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 10, 1887. 


Many thanks for your kind words, friend 
H. It is true, | am conservative on the 
subject of foul brood, and it is hard for me 
to be otherwise; but I am not biased in 
favor of some theory. So many theories 
that I have entertained in regard to foul 
brood have been overthrown by some devel- 
opments in the apiary, that I haven’t thought 
it advisable to be guided by any of them to 
any great extent, however plausible they 
may have seemed. When the disease dis- 
appeared and then broke out after a period 
of six weeks, I inferred that the germs had 
been covered up, and then, as the stores of 
the bees began to decrease, said germs 
were uncovered, and so gave rise to the re- 
appearance of the disease. This inference 
I made because others had said the same 
thing. Now, I don’t know that this conclu- 
sion is supported by any thing that we know; 
in fact, there are very few things indeed 
that we do know positively about foul brood ; 
but the development of certain facts often 
leads us to draw certain inferences which 
may.be entirely false. You propose anoth- 
er theory for the entire absence and final 
reappearance of foul brood—that, in conse- 
quence of decreasing stores, the bees neg- 
lected the larve. The latter, thus weaken- 
ed, were made more susceptible to the germs 
of the disease, which were probably present 
all the time ; but as the larve had been pre- 
viously kept healthy, they were enabled to 
throw off the influences of the disease. I 
am aware that a person in perfect health 
can enter infected districts with very much 
less liability of catching contagion than one 
who is less strong and less healthy. In the 
absence of more positive facts and data, I 
shall be just as ready, and perhaps more so, 
to accept this explanation than that the 
bees had eaten their stores down to the 
point where foul-brood germs existed. 

I know that it has been suggested that 
there is a mild and a malignant form of 
foul brood—the one curable and the other 
incurable. From Our Own Apiary of last 
issue you will see that I express myself 
rather decidedly that such is not the case. 
I did so, however, because of what Mr. 
Cowan had said. Mr. C. has been all over 
the world, and has examined microscopical- 
ly specimens of foul brood in his travels, and 
yet he finds that the bacillus alvei are in all 
cases identically the same. I know there is, 
apparently, a mild and a malignant form, 
and I have noticed the same thing amon 
our bees. In one colony the disease will 
make rapid inroads, the brood becoming 
rotten within ten days from the time the 
disease made its: first appearance. In 
another colony I have noticed only an occa- 
sional diseased cell, sometimes all trace of 
former infection being gone. Such colonies 
I have left to themselves, to see how it 
would turn out. Sometimes the disease ap- 
peared, and then it would disappear for a 
period of perhaps two months, at the end of 
which time an examination showed an occa- 


| sional cell of foul brood. Now, I can not 
|help but think that the disease was identi- 
cally the same in both the mild and viru- 
lent attacks. In the former, the bees strove 
/so vigorously against the inroads of foul 
| brood that they were enabled to keep it 
| subjugated. In the latter, while the disease 
|made rapid advances, the bees seemed to 

ive it up as a bad job, from first to last. 
| Why this difference ? The most probable ex- 
planation, and the one which I think by far 
the most satisfactory to my own mind, is 
| this: In those colonies where the disease 
| seemed unable to make a very bad start, 
| | observed that there was a very large num- 
| ber of young bees. Noting this fact, I told 
'the boys to put a frame or two of hatching 
| brood in the colonies which were most dis- 
eased. What did those little fellows do 
when they hatched out? Just as soon as 
they began to assume their duties as nurse- 
bees, thev cleaned the combs up nice and 
sweet. We found thata frame of hatching 
brood did, in every case, make a vast differ- 
ence in the amount of foul brood in the 
hive. Some might suggest, ‘‘ Why would 
not this be a good way to cure foul brood ? ”’ 
It would, for the time being ; but the troub- 
le is, that. after these combs are nicely 
cleaned out, eggs, larve,and sealed brood 
nicely under way. three or four combs will be- 
come diseased. If, on the contrary, a frame 
of hatching brood were given to the colony 
at regular intervals of, say, once in three 
weeks, the young bees will keep the hive in 
pretty respectable shape. In a word, then, 
I think the reason why the disease makes 
greater inroads in some colonies than in 
others, is because of the addition in energy 
|of the bees, and also upon the quantity of 
young bees present. 

In all cases of foul brood that we have 
had in the apiary, we have never had more 
than two cases which cured themselves ab- 
solutely, and these may yet show their 
former infection. These colonies, however, 
never let more than three or four cells re- 
main diseased in the hive at a time. 

In regard to your last point, Mr. Frank 
Cheshire is positive that the bacteria are 
the prime cause of foul brood. Mr. T. W. 
Cowan is not so sure of it. He says that 
the fact that these bacteria are always 
present is not necessarily a proof that they 
are the cause. But this is a question for the 
doctors to settle. 


tt 





BEE-HUNTING IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 





VALUABLE FACTS ON THE SUBJECT. 





N presenting this subject to the readers of 

t GLEANINGS I shall attempt to present only my 
ideas and methods. Perhaps some of the older 
bee-hunters who read this may have a“ better 
way’’ of theirown. Some thoughtless persons 
denounce bee-hunting as the work of a lazy man. 
1 beg to differ with them. The successful bee-hunt- 
er must be a careful, observing, and persevering 
man. Bee-hunting may not pay financially; but a 
few days during vacation, spent in rambling 
through the woods, will have a beneficial effect up- 
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on our health, well worth the seeking. Many times 
I have found a natural curiosity, or arare flower 
for analysis, which well repaid me for the day’s 
tramp. Again, when 1 commenced bee-hunting I 
was so ignorant about bees that I thought they 
carried honey on their legs, and gathered wax 
from flowers. I tcok a colony from the woods, and 
began studying them. The result is, that to-day I 
am a full-fledged bee-keeper, and am very thankful 
that I learned to hunt bees. 








GOULD’S BEE-HUNTING BOX. 


Some hunters prefer very simple arrangements 
for hunting bees, such as a plain box or a tumbler, 
and a piece of comb. The box shown inthe ABC 
may do very well, but I could not content myself 
with any of these. My hunting-box is 5% by 10 by 
5% inches deep, and is made of *, stuff. Cherry or 
walnut is best, as the sun will not warp either, nor 
the rain swell them, so that the slides become im- 
movable. The box is equally divided (crosswise) by 
a partition, which comes up even with the top or 
the box. Near the top of the partition, a hole 1% 
inches square is made, which may be closed by a 
slide that projects through the side of the box. 
For convenience we will call the apartments No. 1 
and No.2. Both have a sliding cover, similar to 
chalk-boxes. Each upartment hasa slide. In No.1 
the slide is 2 inches above the bottom; but in No. 2, 
only Linch. Above the slide, in the end of No. 1, is 
a window, the size of a half-dollar, which may be 
darkened by asliding cover. Nearthe cnd of the 
cover to No.1 is around hole, 1 inch in diameter, 
which may be closed by a slide fitted into the under 
side of the cover. In the cover to No. 2 is a win- 
dow, the size of a silver dollar, with the glass fitted 
in the under side of the cover, so as to make the 
lower side perfectly smooth. This window may be 
darkened by a swinging slide which is fastened to 
the cover with ascrew. In the end of No. 2, near 
the top, is a hole the size of adime. This is also to 
be covered by asmall swinging slide which should 
be screwed down tight enough to hold it in any 
position; for should it get loose we might lose the 
bees when carrying to another stand. This small 
hole is used when we wish to let out only one bee 
at atime. Beneath the slide in No. 2 should be 
kept a piece of comb about 4 inches square; and be- 
neath the slide in No. lare kept vials of paint and 
brush for marking bees, andacup and paddle for 
catching them. By using tacks in the inner ends 
of the slides, they may be kept from falling out of 
the box. Weshould also carry four or five extra 
pieces of comb. 

For bee-feed, or bait, I use thin sugar syrup, 
when unripened honey can not be had. Never use 
thick honey. Carry a good supply of bee-feed. I 
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use a pint bottle with a rubber-cork arrangement 
from a beer-bottle, to carry the feed in (putting a 
bad thing toa good use, you know). A beginner 
had better go two or three miles away from tame 
bees; but an experienced hunter will have good 
success near large apiaries. Bees may be hunted 
any time when they can work. But the best time 
is when there is a scarcity of honey, or work for 
the bees only a part of the day, as during buck- 
wheat bloom. Start them early in the day; and as 
soon as the flowers cease secreting nectar, you will 
have plenty of bees at work. 

Select a place where you will have a good chance 
for lining. Take all of the combs out of the box, 
except one in No. 2, which should be filled with the 
bee-feed; close the box; open the slide in the par- 
tition; uncover both windows, and open the slide 
to the entrance-hole in the cover to No. 1. Put 
feed in one of the extra combs, and place it beside 
the box; and somewhere on the stand stick a scent- 
ed feather unless you are near an apiary. The 
bee-scent which I use is 12 parts oil of anise, 2 parts 
oil of rhodium, and 1 part oil of fireweed. I carry 
the feathers in a leathersheath. Never carry scent- 
ed feathers or the bottie of scent in the bee-box; 
for should your combs get scented it is almost im- 
possible to run wild bees near an apiary. 

When catching bees I use a small pepper-box 
(without the cover), with an awl-hole through the 
bottom, and a little paddle about two inches by 
three. Catch the bee as it is gathering honey from 
aflower. It will immediately go toward the light 
which comes through the awl-hole. Place the pad- 
dle on the slide inthe cover to No.1, so as to slide 
the cup on to the cover over the entrance-hole. 
The bee will immediately go down into the box, if 
you darken the awl-hole with your finger, when 
the slide should be closed. Now darken the win- 
dow to No. 1, and the bee will go toward the light 
in No. 2. As soon as it can be seen buzzing 
against the glass, close the opening in the parti- 
tion, and darken the window. The bee will then 
settle on the comb and commence to feed. This 
operation may be done in less time than it takes to 
tell how. It will take the bee three or four min- 
utes to fill. Meanwhile we can be catching other 
bees and leave them in either apartment. 

The directions givenin the A BC book for lining 
bees are good. But don't depend very much on 
the first lines. When they have made several trips, 
and have established a line of flight, they will 
usually go directly toward the tree. Note accu- 
rately the time when you let out the first bee, and 
when the first one comes back. From this you can 
form some idea of the distance to the tree. After 
you have the bees at work well, mark one bee with 
paint from one of the vials in the bee-box. Be 
careful not to daub the bee. The slightest touch 
is sufficient, and will remain on the bee several 
days. Then time the bee. You will need to watch 
the combs closely. Timing bees is a very impor- 
tant item in bee-hunting. Bees vary in their flight. 
But I have found that on an average they will fly 
a mile in five minutes, and spend about two min- 
utes in the hive or tree. Of course, they will spend 
more time in a tree when they have to crawl a long 
distance to get to the brood-nest, hence we may de- 
duce the rule: Subtract two from the number of 
minutes absent, and divide by ten. The quotent is 
the number of miles from the stand to the tree. 
(See GLEANINGS, 1887, page 431.) This applies to a 
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partially wooded country. Perhaps in a clearing 
they could make better time. Ona very windy day 
it takes them longer to make trips. 
Fremont, Mich. 
Concluded next issue, 


W. E. Gounp. 


i ee 
PREPARING BEE-CELLARS. 





bO WK NEED TO GOTO MUCH PAINS AND EXPENSE 
IN THE MATTER? 





T was with much interest that I read Dr. Miller's 
article on “ Ventilating Bee-Cellars,” in 

\ GLEANINGS for Aug. 15. By using a process 

of rensoning, he tries to establish something as 

u fact; but for all this the reasoning is so lack- 
ing in logic that scarcely any thing more than the- 
ory is brought out. This the doctor seems to real- 
ize; for he winds up by asking, ‘* Where is the man 
who knows that ventilation for a bee-cellar is not 
needed?’ Now, I feel a good deal as the doctor 
does when he says, * It is not very safe for me to 
be very positive about any thing that I think I 
know about bees;"' nevertheless, as the doctor has 
xziven his reasons in support of “that I think I 
know,” I wish to give my reasons for believing he 
is wrong, and answer his questions in the affirma- 
tive. 

Eleven years ago | built my present bee-cellar, 
ard, reasoning as Bro. Miller does, 1 provided for 
sub-ventilation in connection with direct ventilation 
from above. To make sure of plenty of pure air, I 
made these ventilators large, so that, with a brisk 
wind blowing, with the mercury at 10° above zero, 
outside, | could in one hour reduce the temperature 
inside from 45° down to the freezing - point, by 
throwing both wide open. After experimenting a 
spell along the line of rapid change of air, I became 
convineed that such wasa positive injury to the 
bees, forthe commotion caused did not subside for 
two or three days afterward. Without dwelling 
upon the items I willsay that I was led step by step 
to where the sub-ventilator was left entirely closed, 
and the other, or direct upper ventilatior, three- 
fourths so. In this way I wintered with fair suc- 
cess until my high-pressure experiment with the oil- 
stove, resulting in nearly a total loss, as the readers 
will all remember. Whether this loss occurred 
trom too warm atemperature, or the gases from 
‘he oil-stove, I have never solved. It might have 
been from too much ventilation, as the ventilators 
were run nearly full blast all that winter. But, to 
return, 

The next winter I resolved on no more artificial 
heat of any kind, and not to allow the temperature 
to go lower than 43°. Ishut the upper ventilator 
(the sub-ventilator being filled up with two feet of 
dirt at the outer end) as tight as I could close it in 
all zero weather and below. Skipping over the minu- 
ti I will say that, by degrees, I got so I left this up- 
per ventilator closed for weeks ata time till last win- 
ter, when it was closed after the bees had been in the 
cellar for about two weeks, and left so till the bees 
were set out, and I never had bees winter as per- 
fectly before. Of course, the bees got alittle di- 
rect outside air every two weeks when I went in to 
see them; but as I must open and close four doors, 
inclosing three dead-air spaces, the direct fresh air 
that went in with me was very little indeed. This 
cellar is built on purpose for bees, in a side hill, and 
will hold 75 colonies, leaving me an alley-way, or 100 
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if packed solid full. I had about 50 colonies in 
it last winter. By keeping ali ventilation shut 
off as above, the control of temperature was abso- 
lutely perfect. Three days of 10 to 20° below zero 
did not change the tempcrature inside one degree, 
nor did the same number of days with 60° above 
zero affect it more; while all through, the bees 
kept a perfect quiet, except as oceasionally a colony 
broke the cluster to go after a new supply of honey. 
Twenty-five dollars would not have persuaded me 
to have those doors left open one single night dur- 
ing a warm spell, as brothers Miller and Root think 
so necessary. Friend Root, at the close of brother 
M.’s article, speaks of * trouble in cellar winter- 
ing.”’ Unless Iam mistaken, Mr. Koot has never 
tried cellar wintering. It will not do to compare a 
bee-house above ground with a good bee-cellar. If 
it were bee-house or outdoor, I should say outdoor 
every time. From the above the doctor will see 
thatlam “the man” tosay that ventilation is not 
needed. Dol say that my-cellar had no ventilation? 
No, I only say that it had no special ventilation. 
Listen: 

Van Rittenkoffer, who is the best of authority 
on this subject, says: ** For every square yard of 
wall ‘surface, at 9%° Fahr. difference of tempera- 
ture, the spontaneous ventilation, or passage of air 
through the wall, amounts per hour to 

my eubic feet, with walls of sandstone. 


6.5 * limestone. 
72: oe “> “ * brick. 
mA.” “ 3 * mud.” 


Does the doctor now think that ‘** doors wide 
open " are necessary? Again, P. H. Elwood, who is 
far ahead of the most of us apiarists regarding 
the science of ventilation, gives, if I understand 
him correctly, 200 colonies of bees as requiring 
less air than «an ordinary man. Does not broth- 
er M. think he could get along with perfect ease, as 
far as air is concerned, in his bee-ceflar all winter? 
I think I could in mine, built for only 75 to 100 colo- 
nies. Let us hear from others, as winter is near by, 
and we ** want to know, you know.” 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLATTLE. 


Now, old friend, you are wrong this time, 
and I am a little surprised, too, for you 
hardly ever make a mistake, even in regard 
to something that happened years ago. 
wintered bees in the cellar, I think for three 
winters, and the last time they were so un- 
easy they made the cellar too warm. Be- 
sides, the smell of that cellar was decidedly 
unpleasant and uncomfortable. I tried to 
make the bees go back into their hives by 
ventilating, opening the doors and windows 
nights, ete., but I did not succeed. I think 
the bees in the cellar pretty much alJl died. 
One colony that I bought of a neighbor, and 
left outdoors, wintered nicely, just as my 
neighbor’s bees did. The figures you give 
show how much air will get through the 


' wall where no dirt is banked up on the out- 


side ; and where the soil is on Medina clay. 
and that pretty well soaked with water, I 
don’t believe you get as much air as your 
table gives. I am very glad of these figures, 
however, for I have long been aware that 
both air and water pass through stone with 
more or less facility. It was after I had 
such bad success wintering in the cellar that 
I built my bee-house above ground, which 1 
ere at the time in the American Bee 
SOUTNAL. 
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COMB HONEY MADE BY MACHINERY. | 


VHE END OF PROF, WEILEY'S “SCLENTIFIC PLEAS- 
ANTRY."’ 


RIEND Newman, of the A. B. J., brings 
out a good point in the following re- 
marks, which he gets off in one of his 
happiest veins of humor; and one who 
has heard him talk at our conventions 

will almost see him face to face while they 
read : 

The “ scientific pleasauntry,”’ which has made the 
name of Wiley so infamous throughout the world, 
und which was so greedily * caught up” and en- 
larged upon by sensational newspapers, with sun- 
dry variations to‘ spice up the story,’ has at last 
come to grief! 

itran like lightning! Factory after factory was 
built (in imagination), fitted up by special machin- 
ery to make the comb. But, alas! when cornered 
by a demand to point them out, the “‘loud-mouthed”’ 
prevaricators found it impossible to find even one! 

When taunted with the offer of a thousand dollars 
to lead a commitee of investigators to the spot 
where such a factory existed—lo, it had vanished out 
of sight! 

Undaunted falsifiers said that such institutions 
were running day and night, filling fraudulent combs 
with glucose—but when pressed to name the num- 
ber, street, and city--they failed to find any such 
place—even hundreds of dollars were tendered for 
au sight of such a place! 

Then the runners who visit country merchants, 
gloated over the sensation and averred most posi- 
tively that such honey-combs made of paraftine, 
filled with glucose, and seated over by machinery, 
could be found on sale by the ton in Chicago. But 
when offered $500 to conduct us tothe place and 
witness the process, they were forced to acknowl- 
edge that they, too, had been duped by the Wiley 
jie, and that they hud added variations to make a 
spicy sensation! 

Luwyers, doctors, and even ministers were caught 
in the act of villifying an honest pursuit; having 
swallowed Wiley’s * scientific pleasantry,”’ without 
suspecting that it might be an un-scientific and un- 
pleasant falsehood! 

Nevertheless, the story ran like wild-fire—news- 
papers and correspondents added to it, to suit their 
tancy, and varied it to make it spicy, until the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping waa, like a ploadioen lamb, sacri- 
ticed to their Moloch; and bee-keepers were deridcd 
und mocked when they attempted to deny the story 
and prove its falsity! But now that scientific pleas- 
untry has been struck by lightning, exposing all 
itr baseness, deformity, and falsehood—for 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The &ternal years of God are hers.” 

The sun, whose burning rays dried up vegetation 
und destroyed the honey- producing plants, and 
thus prevented the bees from gathering nectar 
from the flowers, bas also scorched and dried up 
Wiley’s lie, so that it will never more show its loath- 
some head! 

The markets of the world are bereft of honey! 
The merchants’ demands for nice honey in the 
comb are incessant. They advertise for it; write to 
apiarists for it, and offer “ golden shekels”’ for it! 
Still there is not nearly enough to half supply the 
demand, even though the prices go up higher and 
higher every week! 

Since writing the above paragraph, a honey mer- 
chant ot Kansas City called at this office. He is 
scouring the country—east and west—to find nice 
honey in the comb, offering cash for it at the apia- 
rists’ doors. 

Now. here for weeks and months has the “golden op- 
portunity ’’ been presented, as Mr. Dibbern puts it 
on page 554,“ for these mythical factories to run 
night and day to by 4 the demand” for glucose 
in parafline combs! Let them bring on the fraudu- 
lent article, * the combs of which are made by ma- 
chinery, from paraftine, filled with glucose and seal- 
ed by hot irons!’ Show up the beautiful stuff, 
which is such * a good imitation that only an expert 
can tell it from the genuine article gathered by the 
bees from nature’s finest flowers!’ Yes, exhibit 
the tons of it produced by “ running the machinery 
night and day!” Now is the time for the frauds to 
show up! Forward! March to the front! 
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Dare any one say, that, if such machinery exist- 
| ¢d—if such manufactured * comb honey ” were to 
| be had—that it would not be toreed upon the mar- 
ket in such quantities as to fill the present urgent 
demand? A rich harvest is here presented—but 
NOT A POUND of the bogus stuff is presented for 
sale at any price!—a confession that the so-called 
“ scientific pleasantry "is a pernicious falsehood! 
a Villainous, debasing, and diabolical lie which was 
struck by lightning and literally burned up by the 
flerce rays of old Sol at the same time that they de- 
stroyed the nectar of the flowers, and starved nyr- 
iads of bees to death! 

Ta ta “ scientific pleasantry !"’ 

Be gone, vile monster! 

Thy sulphurous breath shall no more befoul that 
God - given, heaven - distilled sweetness — delicions 
honey! 


AN A B C SCHOLAR’S SUCCESS. 


A GOOD REPORT FOK  LS38j, 


MIGHT state at the outset, that | have been 
helped over the hard places by «a careful 
perusal of your A BC, and the regular visits 
of GLEANINGS. I think it would not be dis- 
creet for meto go into all the details, as | 
am only an A B © scholar, but | will try to re- 
member the advice of the editor of our church 
paper, which is, in substance, to study brevity 
in all communications. 

In the spring of 1886 1 sent a postal card to a bee- 
keeper afew miles from home, inquiring if he bad 
any swarms to dispose of. and in a short time I 
received word that I could be accommodated. 1} 
drove over the first fine day, and, after inspecting 
the stock, bought two swarms (pure Italians). The 
bees knew fully as much about me as I knew about 
them; but 1 commenced to read, and soon became 
greatly interested in the littke workers. Hearing 
so many reports of a discouraging nature from old- 
time bee-keepers, I concluded to run them for 
comb honey, and save buying an extractor. How- 
ever, I managed to secure the encouraging surplus 
of about five pounds; but as they increased to six 
average swarms, amply provisioned for winter, ! 
did not grumble. The next thing to consider then 
was the wintering problem. From what I had 
read and gleaned from different sources I was rath- 
er in favor of chaff hives, and on wet days and odd 
spells I made two. They are constructed on the 
single-story principle, with movable sides, ete., an 
ordinary Simplicity body being used for surplus. 
Cushions for the chaff hives were made out of the 
large sacks our binding-twine comes in. When 
filled with suitable chaff they answer very nicely. 
The two chaff hives were wintered on summer 
stands, with no protection from fences or shrub- 
bery, having perhaps thirty pounds of honey each 
in Seppember, 1886. I examined them April 1, 1887, 
and found them in good condition, and with nearly 
half their stores left. The other four! placed in 
the cellar Dee. 1, expecting the temperature to be 
over forty. As the polar waves crept around with 
icy breath, the thermometer went down almost to 
the freezing-point. I made up my mind the cellar 
was too cool, and that it was all up with the bees. 
I made a practice of going down cellar nearly every 
night, with a lamp, of course, as the cellar was as 
dark as midnight, poking my nose and ears upto 
the entrances, expecting they would succumb; but 
they weathered the blast and came out fairin the 
spring, with no signs of spring dwindling. 

Now for the harvest of 1887. From my six 
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swarms, spring count, I have taken a little over 900 
lbs. of honey, nearly all extracted, and increased to 
16. Of that amount, the two chaff hives gave 440, 
leaving less than 500 for the cellar colonies. The | 
best yield for a short term was 11 lbs. per day for | 
five consecutive days from alsike. The largest sur- | 
plus for the season was taken from a hybrid stock. | 
One chaff hive contained a pure queen. The other | 
was from a pure mother, but mated with a neigh- 
bor’s blacks. On the 30th of June I had taken 130 
Ibs. from the Italian stock, and 127 lbs. from the 
hybrid stock, so you see it was nip and tuck be- 
tween them, but the Italians swarmed first and got | 
behind. I find a ready home market for what hon- | 
ey I have to dispose of, at ten cents per pound. | 

Nearly all my swarms require feeding. Since the | 
basswood ceased to yield honey it has been very | 
poor for the bees. Most of the queens have quit 
laying. Less than an acre of buckwheat kept 
brood-rearing booming through August. Golden- 
rod was very little good, owing to the extreme 
drought which still continues. W. H. TAYLOR. 

Derryville, Ont., Can., Sept. 15, 1887. 
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CROSSNESS SOMETIMES A BORN 
TRAIT IN BEES. 


SOMETHING FURTHER ABOUT THAT SPRING. 





N page 682, Ernest says: ‘‘ Bees may be made 
cross by one of two ways; namely, robbing | 
and rough handling.’’ Yes, and bees are 
sometimes cross without any robbing or 
handling of any kind; they are born so. 

I had a colony of bees once (I bought the queen of 
you) that stung people, chickens, dogs, and cats, if 
if they went within ten feet of the hive. It was 
during a good honey-yield, when robbing does not | 
occur, and the bees had not been handled for, I sup- | 
pose, at least six weeks. This was the colony that I 
tried carbolic acid on, and that stung me till my 
fingers swelled up as hard and stiff as hoe-handles. | 
Some bees are like some children, naturally cross. 
If I were giving advice to a beginner who had cross 
bees, I would say,** Don’t let them whip you out; 
stand over them and smoke them till they surren- 
der. Bees that follow one around had better be 
killed, as recommended. The loss is nothing. 

You'say, on page 697, “‘I had not dared to ask God 
to send me a spring where there were no indications 
that there might be one; but in his loving kindness 
he had given us something we did not even ask for.” 
Mr. Root, your account of the finding of the spring, 
your thankfulness, and all the uses you have made 
of it, read like a psalm. It is beautiful; but down 
deep in your inner consciousness, do you not know 
that that water had been stored up there for hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of years? And as you 
were not then in existence, how could it have been 
put there for you? I like to read those papers of 
yours; you have faith enough to almost move 
mountains, but of course you know that, when the 
wild Indian roamed over Medina Co., if there had 
come a drought, and he had been digging around 
with his hatchet, and had happened to strike the 
right place, the spring would have burst forth for 
him just as it did for you. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Ill., Sept. 21, 1887. 

I declare, Mrs. Chaddock, I thought I had 
hit the nail on the head the last time. Well, 
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I will try again. Bees may be made cross in | 
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one of three ways—namely, robbing, rough 
handling, and, as Josh Billings says, a ‘* bad 
borning.”’ Now, if anybody else makes a 
suggestion, [ just won't say that bees may 
be made cross in one of four ways. 

Ernest has answered you in regard to the 
cross bees, but the part in regard to the 
spring is referred to me, of course. Why, 
bless your heart, my good friend, you are ar- 
guing on the same side of the question, and 
yet you don’t seem to know it. To be sure. 
the water, as well as the coal and oil and 
gas, has been stored up in the ground for 
thousands of years, waiting for God’s chil- 
dren to get it out: but are they any less 
God’s gifts-to his loved ones? We have 
neither time nor space to go into the doc- 
trine of election and foreordination, but I 
think my reasoning is good. To put it the 
other way, God knows the future. He knew 
just what sort of a chap I would be, and, in 
accordance with it, placed these things where 
I would find them, even though he did it 
ages and ages ago; or, if you choose, put it 
another way, and say that. in answer to my 
prayers, he impressed it on my mind to go 
and look in such and such places for his 
gifts. It does not make any difference to 
me what doctrine some of my friends hold. 
God answers my prayers, and fills my life 
with blessings like the spring and these oth- 
er,things 1 have told you of. But these are 
all treasures of this earth. On another page 
I have tried to tell you something about the 
treasures of the world to come. 








REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 





ENCOURAGING INDEED; I. R. GOOD'’S FORTUNES 
HAVE CHANGED. 

BOUT one week ago, many of my bees were in 
a starving condition, the strongest having 
but a very little honey. Boneset and some 
of the early varieties of goldenrod were in 
full bloom, but there was not a drop of hon- 

ey for the bees to gather. The wind was from the 

north, and the weather very cool. Several nights 
there was almost a frost. About that time I went 
up town and ordered some sugar for winter stores 
for my bees; but before I commenced feeding, the 
wind changed tothe south, and the weather grew 
very warm. Yesterday it was 90° in the shade, and 
such a honey-flow as we have had for the last four 
days I never saw at this time of year. Many of my 
colonies have more honey already than they need 

for winter stores, and I am extremely happy. A 

few days more of favorable weather, and they will 

allhave a great plenty to winter on, and Mrs. G. can 

take the sugar to make syrup for the babies. I 

shall get no surplus honey worth syeaking of, but 

up to date I have sold over $600 worth of bees and 
queens, and I shall have about 49 more colonies to 
go into winter quarters than I started with in 
spring. Last year, nice comb honey went begging 
at from 8to 10 cents per pound. Our merchants 
are now offering from 15 to 18 cents, but can’t get 
any at even that price. I believe the scarcity of 
honey this year is a blessing in disguise to the bee- 
keepers. I. R. Goon, 

Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 5, 1887. 
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Bees are gathering honey at a good rate now 
from buckwheat, which is very plentiful here. 
: W. B. STEPHENS. 
Stephens Mills, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1887. 
I thought our season for honey was about over a 
week ago, but it has broken out afresh. 
Beatrice, Neb., Sept. 6, 1887. J. R. CRAIG. 


Ihave taken 300 pounds of comb honey from 5 
colonies of bees, increased to 12, and sold2. Howis 
that for an A BC? JOSEPH B. CLARK. 

Cornwall Landing, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1887. 


We have had four years’ scarcity of honey, but 
this year is some better than the three years before 
this. W. D. THARP. 

Williamsburgh, N. C. 

SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

Although the honey season has been almost a 
complete failure in this section, my bees have in- 
ereased from 22 colonies, spring count, to 36 colo- 
nies, and have made me almost an average of 25 
ibs. of comb honey to the colony, spring count, 
which makes me feel as though I can truly say that 
I have something to be thankful for, and feel as 
though I can be modeled to fit the business, and 
make it a successful occupation. TI. T. GOULD. 

Corunna, Mich. 


INCREASE A SUCCESS, BUT HONEY A FAILURE. 

My experience this summer has been a perfect 
success in the accumulation of bees, but the honey 
crop was a failure. I went into the winter with 60 
swarms in chaff hives. I lost2 and sold 24, leaving 
36 to commence the season. My first swarm came 
out June 38d, and I now have 8&8, besides losing a 
good many. For one week I could not control 
them. They had a mania for leaving. My experi- 
ence was like M. E. Kimsey’s, as stated in July 1th 
No. The bees would leave the hive, after staying 
three or four days, with considerable comb but no 
brood. What surplus honey I have had was from | 
early young swarms. J. DELAMATER, 

Brooklyn, Mich. _ 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY AND HONEY-DEW MIXED, FOR 
BEE-FEED. 

The bees are booming here just now, and have 
been fOr some time, on honey-dew and buckwheat. 
I sowed about three acres of buckwheat the lth of 
August, and it is in full blast now. If the frost 
stays off long cnough it will make a crop of seed. I 
have asmall patch that I sowed early that is well | 
filled. I bought five swarms of bees the first of 
August at 25 centsaswarm. They were about to | 
starve, and the man said he wasn't able to buy 
sugar to feed them. I fed them a few weeks and | 
then they had lots of brood started, and are boom- 
ing now. Do you think the bees will winter on the 
honey-dew they are gathering? It looks clear, like 
the buckwheat honey. May be they are mixing it. 
The honey-dew is only on the hickory-trees, for I 
can not find any on any other kind of tree. The 
drought has been severe here this season, and is 
not over yet, as far as water in the wells is concern- 
ed. The creeks and small streams are all dried up. | 
Some have to haul water. I wish that man with so | 
much “‘energy” could have been here this season to | 
raise us some honey to eat with our buckwheat | 
cakes this winter. We shall have to buy sorghum | 


foraspread. I didn’t get any honey this year, and 


don't know of any one around here who did. I 
know of a dozen or more swarms of bees starving 
for my neighbors, Fk. P. His. 

Henton, Ills., Sept. 19, 1887. 

Friend I1., it is pretty hard to answer in 
regard to the safety of honey-dew for win- 
ter stores. A good many reports are to the 
effect that it is safe for winter, while a good 
many other reports would seem to indicate 
it unsafe. We shall have to bear in mind, 
however, that, while the former is positive, 
the latter is very uncertain, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult to tell what killed the bees 
and what did not kill them. If honey-dew 
is comparatively clear, tastes well, and is 
nicely sealed over, I think I would risk it. 
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AN OFF YEAR, BUT HONEY UP TO 2 CENTS. 
HIS has been ani off year in nearly every thing 
here. There has been no honey since white 
clover, and but little then. There is no fruit. 
Corn is bardly half a crop. There has been 
no rain for two months. The grass is all 
dried and burned up, and stock are suffering from 
lack of water. Comb honey is worth 20 cents at re- 
tail-here, and none to be had at that. My bees have 
been in a starving condition since the last of white 
clover, and they would have starved had I not fed 
them. I commenced in the spring of 18#6 with one 
weak colony of black bees in a box hive. I bought 
u select tested queen of you, and divided, making 
two, which I wintered successfully. From these 
two hives, spring count, I now have ten fair colo- 
nies, all in L. hives, with Italian queens, but it took 
work to doit. I am very anxious to winter all suc- 

cessfully. 0. T. HANSFORD. 

Mt. Clare, W. Va., Sept. 12, 1887. 

This has been the worst year lI eversaw. W. T. 
Zink, of Junction City, Mo., was here a few days 
ago, and told me he had good strong colonies that 
had not a pound of honey in their brood-chamber, 
and would get no surplus at all. 8.5. LAWING. 

Henderson, Mo. _ 


DISCOURAGING FOR TEXAS. 

You may put me in Reports Discouraging, for 
my hopes are not quite blasted, except for this 
year. I had 44 hives, spring count. I bought 25 


| empty double hives for the season, which cost me 


$1.42 at home. I lost 6 colonies, and fed $8.00 worth 
of sugar. Aboutathird of my bees have ne stores 
on hand. I have not taken a bit of honey this 
year. Insome neighborhoods, bees have done tol- 
erably well. The people will almost starve here, as 


| there has been nothing raised to live on, on ac- 
| count of drought, which still prevails. I can only 
| say, “*God’s will be done.” I am trying to trust 


him for all, doing what my bands find to do. The 


| two smokers came to Stringer and Roundtree. 
| They still stick to the pledge. May God bless you 


and the Home of the Honey-Bees, and its inmates. 
J. H. MORROW. 
Dripping Springs, Hays Co., Texas. 


NOT ONE DROP OF HONEY. 

My bees have not furnished me one drop of honey 
this year; and the prospect now is that I shall have 
to feed all through the coming winter. I suppose I 
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shall have to go into Blasted Hopes, but it is the 
first time in 2? years. | can not blame my little pets, 
for it has been so dry here that it was impossible 
for the fall blooms to mature, and at this writing 
it is still dry. We had a very good white-clover 
crop; but for some unaccountable cause it did not 
secrete honey sutlicient to keep the bees living. 

Berthaville, Mo., Aug. 24, 1887. A. T. DOYLE. 

“ BUG-JUICE >" IS IT SAFE TO LET TRE BEES 

WINTER ON IT 

For two months my bees have not made a living. 
| buve bought sugar,and have partof them fed, 
but here comes a tlow of bug-juice. 1 hardly 
know whether to call it a misfortune or a blessing. 
ifthey do not get too much they will use it before 
cold weather; but if it continucs a week at the 
present rate they will fill their hives full. The 
honey is very thick, and tastes a little like buinble- 
bee honey. They are getting it off the willows. 
The twigs are almost black with bugs. They are 
on the chestnut, oak, and hickory. It does not 
taste like the boney-dew of 1884, but is a good deal 
better. It is so thick IT could not extract it if I 
wanted to. IT might remove the four center combs, 
put in empty ones, and feed sugar. What would 
you do? Wa. Wirinkow. 

Paint Valley, O., Sept. 19, 1887. 

You would be on the safer side to remove 
the four center combs and feed syrup, 
though I am inclined to think the honey- 
dew you describe would be safe enough. 
While no doubt the bug-juice has been re- 
sponsible for some of the winter losses. yet 
we have had several reports where bees 
have wintered very suecessfully on this 
honey-dew. See page 686, last issue. 











HEADS oF GRAIN 
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THE USE OF DIVISION-BOARDS. 

BOUGHT a one-story chaff hive of you this 
3 summer, but I did not get my bees in it until 
. July 18th. TI don’t think they will quite fill the 

ten bottom frames. Would you advise me to 

take some of the outside frames out and use a 
chaff division-board on each side, such as you de- 
seribe in your price list, or do you use them only in 
the Simplicity hive? If I use them, will the brood- 
frames need to be the same distance apart for win- 
tering, and how many full ones will it require to 
winterdhem, without feeding this fall? 

Huntsville, Pa., Aug. 22, 1887. W. H. HUDSON. 

We use the chaff division-board on each 
side of the bees in the brood-chamber of 
chaff hives. In wintering, centract the 
brood-chamber by taking out the frames un- 
til there is just enough left to hold all the 
bees in the hive. For wintering, it-is better 
to space the frames a little further apart 
than in summer: and be careful that they 
have enough feed in the frames you do 
leave in. 

BEES AND FRULT; THK ANTS AND NOT THE BEES 
THE GUILTY CULPRITS. 

I notice in GLEANINGS, Sept. 1, page 662, that 
Mr. Berry is inclined to think the Italians wil) eat 
fruit worse than other bees; but I think it is just 
as you say—the bees could find nothing else, and it 
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was eat peaches or starve. I have Italian bees, and 
we had quite a crop of peaches this year, and | 
have never seen a bee on them. A great many of 
them were partly eaten by ants, thus giving the 
bees a chance to eat them. The bees have been 
gathering honey very fast the past two weeks. 
Friend Doolittle recommends preparing bees for 
winter the last of August or first of September. I 
have no doubt itis best in that locality to prepare 
thus early; but this month is generally the best we 
have for surplus honey, as we do not have much 
clover honey and no basswood, 

Linn, Kan., Sept. 10, 1887 J.T. VANPETTEN. 

Friend V., you will have to make allow- 
ances for difference in locality for all the 
teachings in G@LEANINGS. Friend Doolittle 
is away up in York State. und you are away 
down south in Kansas. Of course, you can 
not make preparations for winter while the 
bees are storing honey. I think friend D. 
simply means this: As soon as it is proba- 
ble that no more honey of any account will 
be gathered, thake all necessary arrange- 
ments for wintering. in the way of stores 
and whatever else is needed. 


MINERAL WOOL; QUESTIONS BY AN ABC SCHOLAR. 
lama member of your A BC class, but I can not 
find any answer to the following question: Would it 
be advisable to feed becs a little at the close of the 
fall honey-flow, so that they would be stimulated to 
cure and cap all of their unfinished honey-cells for 
winter use? I am a beginner in bee-keeping, and | 
have six colonies of Italians. he season has been 
so bad that I have scarcely any spring honey, and 
am dependent on buckwheat for winter supply, and 
that yields very poorly; for example, I have six co!- 
onies of bees within 500 yards of as fine a field of 
buckwheat us any one would wish to see (8 acres), 
and my bees have gathered hardly enough for win- 
ter use — not a pound of surplus. Have you tried 
mineral wool for packing hives to winter on sum- 
mer stands? I intend totry it this winter. As it is 
indestructible, T imagine it can be used over and 
over again to good advantage. F. SCHMIDT. 

Millington, N. J., Sept. 16, 1887. 

What you propose is exactly right. Feed 
the bees until they cap the cells over with 
nice sealed stores.—We have never tried 
mineral wool, but have had samples sent us. 
We have no doubt it would answer quite 
well. However, by reason of its expense 
and extra weight for packing material, we 
should very much prefer chaff. It is true, 
that mineral wool would never rot; but we 
have chaff hives in use now that were pack- 
ed with chaff ten years ago, and we can not 
discover but that the packing is nearly if 
not quite as good now as when first put into 
the hives. 


SUCCESSFUL IN SPITE OF THE SEASON, 

The queen received of you in April has acquitted 
herself most splendidly, and the progeny of queens 
raised from her are fine yellow bees. We gave the 
queen and half-pound of bees three frames of brood, 
and have drawn on them frequently for brood since; 
still, through allthe honey famine they have kept 
very strong, on very little feed. The season here 
was showery, and favorable until in July, when the 
drought set in. Still, there was no honey, and some 
hives were entirely destitute of stores. On the 13th 
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of Atgust we had a bountiful rain, and the bees are 
now at work on the fall flowers, of which we have 
an abundance, 80 we hope for some surplus, as we 
labored to have our dish right side up. Twenty- 
three colonies in the spring we increased by artifi- 
cial swarming to thirty-nine. There is a question 
we want toask you or your readers: What is the 
probable cause of the disappearance of young lay- 
ing queens that have been found to be laying, and 
apparently robust and healthy? We have lost five 
all together, some of them recently, after having 
been in the hive and laying all right for some time. | 

Mrs. M. CONS. 


My good friend Mrs. €.,1 don’t know 
that I can answer your question about the 
disappearance of your laying queens. ‘Two | 
or three times I have noticed something | 
like it, and was beginning to suspect there | 
was some enemy gained access to the hives, 
that pitched directly for the queen; but as | 
they stopped disappearing, the matter was . 
dropped, and I thought no more about it. 





ARE BEES LIABLE TO DIE AFTER A POOR HONEY 
SEASON? 

I can not let this time slip without giving a warn- 
ing note to bee-keepers on the wiutering of bees for 
the following winter, on account of our protract- ! 
ed and extensive drought. Our hives ure hardly as | 
heavy as they were in the spring. Some are onthe | 
point of starving. My bees have had nothing since | 
fruit blossomed, except a light run on basswood. 
They have about entirely quit raising young bees; 
und unless they are fed to induce late breeding 
there will be none but old bees to go into winter | 
quarters, and consequently they will die by the 
wholesale. Il remember nearly 20 years ago we had 
an extensive and very dry fall. That time my bees 
worked on white clover till July 20, but got nothing 
after that. Next spring, accounts from all parts of 
the country told of bees dying by wholesale. Some 
thought the honey was poisonous, as they nearly all | 
had plenty of honey. Many complaints came from | 
Ohio. Some of the old bee-keepers will remember 
it. That winter, of 41 colonies I lost all but one. | 
Several years after that we had two dry falls in | 
succession, in which I lost two-thirds of my stocks 
each year. Two ot my neighbors lost their entire | 
stocks. One lost 2), the other over 40 colonies, all | 
by dwindling, all being alive when set out, and oth- 
er years [have seen the same result from an ab- | 
sence of fall honey, though not so marked. 

Rockton, TL, Aug. &, 1887. WitnrAM HOLLEY. 


WIVES THE BEST JUDGES OF HOUSEHOLD CON- 
VENLENCES., 

I have a question to ask. Why don't husbands | 
let their wives do their own planning? Now, do | 
not think L want my husband to know nothing of | 
my work or needs, for | know how pleasant an | 
oceasional surprise in the way of some new con- | 
venience about the house is. If it supplies a long- 
felt want it is doubly pleasant. ‘lo illustrate what 
I do mean, | will tell a true story. Four years ago, | 
when our little daughter was a tiny girl of twenty 
months, and our sturdy son, who now turns the 
wringer for mamma on wash-days, was a wee baby 
of five months, our washings were heavy for me, 
and I often told husband I could not do them ex- 
cept for the wringer. This fact, and his desire to 


exactly the result you mention. 
of them would do excellentiy, providing a 


make my work as easy as possible, prompted him 
to buy a washing-machine. I demurred a little, 
saying there were other things that I thought we 
needed more. He insisted that nothing was as 
necessary as preserving my health, and declared | 
was working too hard. As we had several work- 
men, this was true enough, and he ended by saying, 
‘““We will have the other things too.” Although 
not convinced, 1 was silenced (doubtful if I would 
be now), and the machine was bought. It did help, 
especially when strong hands turned it; still, many 
times during the next year I thought if the ten 


| dollars it cost had been placed in my hands to use 


aus I chose for making my work easier it would have 
helped me more. 

Moral.—It you can afford brussels carpets for the 
whole house, place the amount they would cost in 
your wife’s hands, with the understanding it is to 


| make her work as easy as possible, and it will do it, 


whether it buys carpets or not. 
Mrs. FLORA BEACH, 
Corydon, Pa., Sept. 12, 1887. 


My good friend, you have got Mrs. Root’s 
ideas of this matter exactly: and she has 
had more than one washing-machine with 
Almost all 


good-sized man or boy is on hand to use it. 
In the absence of said commodity, the ma- 
chine is soon set aside. Of late, every wash- 
er that has been presented has been accept- 


‘ed only on trial, and not one has found a 


permanent place in our home. In faet. 
every convenience that comes up is turned 
over to Mrs. Root, before we take hold of it 
at all; and with few exceptions she puts it 


| exactly as you do: ** The device is quite in- 
| genious, and sometimes quite handy: but, 


my dear husband. I should very much rath- 
er have the same amount of money it costs. 
to buy something else with.” Now. [ have 


(an Opinion too, and a great many times | 


don't feel satistied to have something that 
seems to me a wonderful household conven- 
ience turned off in that way ; and I believe 
we come as near having family jars in this 
line, as we ever do. Of late, however, | 
wind up by saving, All right; don’t have 
it under any consideration, if you don’t 
want it.” But Ido think it is every wom- 
an’s privilege to have the money an article 
costs, in place of the article itself, whenever 
she wishes. 


THE WAD OF BEES FROM A KING-BIRD'S CROP. 
Tam getting no honey this year so far, and T miss 
it greatly. [ have not taken 50 Ibs. yet. I never 


| had bees in as good shape at the opening of the sea- 
|} son. Ihave not taken as much honey from 86 col 


onies this yearas | took from one lust year. My 
crop last year wus about 6000 Ibs., but this season 
was too dry. We had no lack of floru. White clover 
bloomed profusely; basswood was as full as | ever 
saw it; but the continued drought did not permit 
the secretion of any honey. I trust it will have one 
good effect—-that is, to clean up the surplus stock 
from last year's accumulation. 

In regard to the king-bird’s habits, my observa 
tions lcad me to say that, after he has filled his cro} 


' with bees, he has the power to eject the ‘ wad" 


from his mouth. I have picked up the bunch just 
as soon as dropped, which consisted of bees in a 
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compact dry mass of about the size of a large hazel- 
nut. The juices were seemingly all extracted. 

Dunean, Ill., Sept. 1, 1887. W. H. GRAVES. 
DOES THE HOT SUN PREVENT BEES FLYING AFTER 

NECTAR, AND SO REDUCE THE AVERAGE 
YIELD PER COLONY ? 

Does the hot sun prevent bees from going a long 
distance for pasturage? My reason for asking this 
question is, that, about two miles from my apiary, 
the bees did well, filling crate after crate with fine 
white comb honey, while my bees did not gather 
any at all, and some would have starved had I not 
fed them. The sun has been very hot this summer, 
so I concluded that bees could not fly in the hot sun 
any great distance, and return to their hives safely 
with a load of honey. I agree with you about founda- 
tion. I have a mill for making the flat-bottom 
foundation, but I shall order one of the other kind 
next year. J. P. CALDWELL. 

San Marcos, Texas, Aug. 24, 1887. 

Friend C., I have sometimes thought that 
the bees seemed to think it was too hot to 
work, even when honey was to be had in 
the fields; but afterward I have had reason 
to conclude that honey was to be had only | 
by very great toil, or that it was not to be | 
had in paying quantities, except in the cool | 
of the morning or toward evening. Many | 
pom like the spider plant and the Rocky- | 
Mountain bee-plant, yield nectar only dur- | 
ing the night ; therefore when honey comes | 
from such sources, the bees are necessarily | 
idle during the heat of the day. 

| 
j 





THAT FREE ADVERTISEMENT ; A RARE CHANCE. | 
In looking over back numbers of GLEANINGS I 
find no answer to Mrs. Chaddock’s advertisement. | 
Now, I haven’t the mule nor enough honey; but as 
you are so liberal with “* ads.’’ I should like to make 
an offer. Get one, two, three, or a dozen, to join 
with you. Pack in your Saratoga a few blank- 
ets, all your old clothes (none of your Sunday go 
to meetin’s), plate, cup, and saucer (tin will do), 
knife, fork, coffee-pot, frying-pan, and some good 
coffee. A keg of butter and can of lard will not be | 
out of place. Procure a small tent — a large one is 
not necessary. Come down here on the coast, and 
camp out; go fishing; go to the oyster-bar; roast 
and eat oysters; hunt shells on the beach; pull off 
your shoes, and wade in the surf. Wade in the 
water generally; fall down; get wet; get up, and go 
onasif nothing had happened; live out of doors; 
catch fish, oysters, clams, and you will go home 
next spring a new woman. W.J. DRUMRIGHT. 

Sarasota, Fia., Sept. 6, 1887. 

Friend D., the picture you present is so, 
exceedingly tempting that I am afraid there | 
may be a good many besides Mrs. Chaddock | 


who will take you up, and, of course, we | 
shall come to you first to be initiated. If. 
you mean we can gather oysters ourselves. 
and roast them on the shell, it would be a 
big temptation to at least one individual ; 
for my memory does not cling to any dish | 
ever invented for a lhungry man that will 
compare with oysters from the sea-coast, 
served up in that manner. The getting wet, | 
and going on as if nothing had happened. | 
would suit me to a dot. My wife would | 
soon ——- however, because of my undig- 
nified appearance. 


THE HONEY BUSINESS. 

Can a market always be found for all the honey 
fi man can raise? What is an average yield for a 
hive, and what money will it bring per pound? 
What is the first cost of hive complete, including 
hives, bees, etc.? Is honey-raising a pretty safe 
thing to go into, or are there any great risks attend- 
ing it? As clerking does not agree with me, I may 
have to go into the country, consequently I should 
like very much to hear from you, as Iam much in- 
terested in the subject. ALFRED FAGRET. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 23, 1887. 

Yes, sir, you can find a market for all the 
honey you can raise. The crop this year 
has been very light, and prices have come up 
considerably. There is demand for it all 
over the country now.—An average yield, 
per colony, of extracted honey, od be 
about 75 lbs. Of comb honey, about 50 lbs. 
The latter will bring from 12 to 20 cents, de- 
pending upon the quality. The former, 


| from 10 to 15 cents. ‘The business of honey- 


production has some risks attending it. The 
first and greatest is the danger of losing a 
large percentage of the colonies during 
winter. In ordinary seasons, with good 
sare, the number of colonies lost during 
winter should be very small. Another draw- 
back to the business is an occasional poor 
season, like the present one. I believe, how- 
ever, that the honey business has no more 
risks or drawbacks than ordinary occupa- 


| tions. It is light work, and healthful. More- 


over, it is an exceedingly interesting study. 





CELL-BUILDING. 

I have one colony of hybrids I don’t understand. 
Some two weeks since, I began to stimulate them, 
as there was nothing for them to gather in the 
woods, and since that time I have cut out seven 
queen-cells, and they have three or four cells now. 
They have a nice young queen, only two years old, 
and as fine a lot of brood as you ever saw. Nor are 
they crowded for room. Some of the sheets of 
comb have nothing in them at all. 

Veedersburg, Ind., Sept. 8, i887. A. H. HEATH. 


I should be inclined to believe that your 
stimulative feeding caused the bees to make 
preparations for swarming, as you said they 
were building queen-cells. It is possible 
the queen was defective in some way, and 
the bees were building cells with the view 
of superseding her. 


GRAPEVINES AND CLOVER. 
I have about one acre of land planted with Con- 


| cord grapes, ten feet apart. I find the shade of the 


vine a great advantage to my bee-hives, of which I 
have 40 or 50. [Lam preparing to sow a bushel of 


| alsike clover instead of red clover on my farm, with 
| timothy. T have had no experience with grapevines 


and clover on the same land. Will they do together? 
Wa. CONNELL. 

Davidson River, N.C., Aug. 2, 1887. 

Friend C., if your vines are only ten feet 
apart you do not want any thing whatever 
occupying the ground between them. I am 
not an experienced grape-grower, but I 
think the clover weal bs as detrimental as 
sO many weeds, and you certainly can not 
get a good crop of grapes from a weedy 
vineyard. 
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OUR QUESTION: Box, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any  rovnygrra ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “ For Our Question-Box.” 








Question No.7.—Do you consider that the winter- 
ing problem is practically solved? If so, by what 
method—that is,in the cellar or on the summer 
stands ? pas: ME: B 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 

C.C. MILLER. 


A. J. CooK. 


Yes. In the cellar. 
I do not—in the North. 
Ido. By use of a good cellar. 


Yes, I think it is practically solved by both meth- 
ods. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Yes. Inthe cellar, north of the 42d parallel; out- 
doors south of it, in the Mississippi Valley. 
DADANT & SON. 


Yes. A good cellar, well ventilated and kept at 
the proper temperature. Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


As we winter our bees on their summer stands 
without any preparation, I can not answer this 
question. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


The proper food and temperature have solved it. 
Pure cane sugar is a proper food, and the proper 
temperature can be secured in a cellar. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


No, not with me. I prefer to use both methods, 
that I may win somewhere, as does the man who 
follows mixed farming. Don’t get all your eggs in 
one basket. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1 think the slate will have to be covered over on 
both sides several times more yet with the figures 
of that problem before it can honestly be called 
solved. Just nowthe hands are mostly up, snap- 
ping their fingers, and saying, “Teacher, please 
help me do this sum.’’ The cellar seems to bea 
length ahead of the outdoor methods at present. 

E. E. Hasty. 


No, not yet. From reports in the bee-papers, we 
read of losses every winter, both in doors and out. 
We winter all on summer stands. For outdoor win- 
tering, give the bees a good windbreak, plenty of 
good honey, and a deep hive well packed with chaff, 
or its equal, and there is not much danger. We 
wintered over 40 last winter in quadruple L. hives, 
none less than 2 stories, and some of them 3; lost 
one colony. E. FRANCE. 


I consider the problem of wintering bees with 
certainty completely solved; but as that solution 
requires capital and extra special manipulation, I 
do not consider the problem of practically winter- 
ing bees completely solved. 1 feel quite positive 
that the consumption of pollen, either in the form 
of bee-bread or floating in the honey during a peri- 
od of continued confinement, is the cause of bee- 
diarrhea. JAMES HEDDON. 


Let me try, friends. Let’s see ; how shall 
I word it? Well, I should say the winter- 
ing problem is pretty nearly solved by most 
of the old hands at the business; but not- 
withstanding this, I am rather expecting 
that our plans and theories will be most of 


' harm results. 





them upset by some exceptional winter that 
is liable to come at almost any time. I have 
faith, however, to feel pretty sure there are 
some among our number who will still come 
out all right. even through this exceptional 
winter that is somewhere in the future. 


Question No. 8.—Is it advisable to arrange the 
hives in the apiary symmetrically, with reference 
to each other. What harm results from such ar- 
rangement ? M. 

I think itis. 1 don’t believe any harm results, if 
the hives are put five or six feet apart. 

Dr. A. B. MASON. 


I think so. There is no harm, and room is ecouno- 
mized, to say nothing of appearance. A.J. COOK. 


Yes, I think so. By alittle ingenuity there is no 
need of loss of queens during fertilization. _ 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I don’t understand the question. We aim to ar- 
range our hives so we can work them handily. 

E. FRANCE. 

Not too much so, especially if they sit quite close 

together. Harm results mainly from loss of queens. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

For the looks and convenience, it is advisable to 

do so. No harm results, if they are at least 3 feet 
apart. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


No harm, if they have some trees or landmarks to 
guide them, and if the hives are painted of different 
colors. DADANT & SON. 


For the convenicnce of the apiarist, I think it de- 
cidedly advisable; and if rightly done, I think no 
C.C, MILLER. 


I know of no harm from such an arrangement, if 
hives are not too close together, while the advan- 
tages are many. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


I have almost always kept my bees systematically 
arranged in the apiary, 6 feet from center to center, 
hexagonally, and I think the advantages of speedy 
manipulation overbalance the disadvantages of con- 
fusion of bees by various causes. R. WILKIN. 


The only harm is, that young queens are some- 
times lost, and a returning swarm (when clipping 
the queen's wings is practiced) sometimes attempts 
to enter adjoining hives. If the newly hived swarm 
is left upon the old stand, and the old hive carried 
to a new location, let this new location be at the 
endofarow, lf aswarm tries to enter the wrong 
hives, cover the hives with sheets. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


There is a wise symmetry and there is also an un- 
wise and damaging symmetry. The latter results 
in loss of queens, and in bees getting into the wrong 
hives. The former may be made to help against 
these very same evils. My theory is, that the apia- 
ry should be divided into a number of small groups. 
It requires no great genius to arrange a dozen hives 
so the form will help rather than hinder. This be- 
ing done, place as many similar groups as you re- 
quire, giving each group some locating object; asa 
big tree ora little tree, or an arbor, ora heap of 
rocks, or a grape-trellis. Put one group by the side 
of that little building, and another group on the 
other side of it; and so on till you have places 
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enough. Now number each place in the group, and 
also give each group a number, in some natural or- 
der, and you have the whole thing so you can carry 
it in your mind, and find or record any hive easily 
without having a number posted up at all. In your 
memorandum a hive is 5—38 or 11—8 or 1—t; the 
tirst number designating the group, and the second 
the position in the group. My practice is not quite 
equal to my preaching, as my groups stand rank 
and tile, and do not have locating objects enough. 
E. E. HAsty. 

1 believe I shall side in with friend Hasty: 
but if I am right. there has been hardly 
enough said in ‘regard to having the hives 
differ enough in appearance. I am forced 
to believe that it is quite unfortunate that it 
is so expedient in many respects to have 
hives all exactly alike; and I have been 
wondering if it would not be well to say, 
have your hives exactly alike on the inside. 
Then let the outside show some portico, 
some Simplicity, some chaff hives, and may 
be some tenement hives, if the proprietor is 
not too much averse to the latter: then 
adopt the grouping plan and you are al! 
right. Our apiary of 500 hives is, as you 
know, in groups of 7 pretty good-sized apia- 
ries—the greater part of the 500: and at the 
angles are groups of 6 more, with a smaller 
number. See the picture of our apiary in 
the front part of the A BC book. In larger 
groups, bees do. however, make a good many 
blunders. While this does little harm in the 
way of queen-rearing. it probably does more 
or less harm in throwing two or three dozen 
hees into some hive not their own, every 
little while. I wonder if anybody can tell 
how much harm this latter really does do. 


Question No. 9.--Whieh is cheaper and better in 
the long run—to purchase a comb-ftoundation mill 
and make foundation for your own use (providing 
you have 10 colonies), or to buy your foundation 
outright of a dealer oe ee 


Purchase a mill, and make the foundation. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Make your own foundation, if you have that 


many bees O.O. POPPLETON. 


Who would think of getting machinery 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Buy it. 
to make one bugyy’ 


[should suppose this would depend upon one’s 
circumstances. From my small experience, lL should 
say it is best to own the machine. A. J. Cook. 


Very much better and cheaper to own a mill or 
Given press, unless only starters are used in the 
supers, and no increase in the number of colonies. 

Dr. A. BR. MASON. 


I use Foster's molds, and like them much. With 
them a pound of wax can be worked as well as 50 
Ibs., and the cost of the machine is but a trifle. 

G.M. DooLiTrLe. 


It depends on your capacity for handling beeswax. 
Some apiarists succeed, others get so tired of the 
business that they sell their mill and buy their foun- 
dation. DADANT & SON. 


If you have your own help to work your wax, you 
had best buy a mill, if your dealer charges you 
more than 10 cts. per lb. over the value of wax. 

R. WILKIN. 








That depends. If your time is worth nothing at 
the time of making, perhaps it is better to buy a 
mill. If I could get a good price for sawing wood, I 
think I should rather buy the foundation. 

C. C. MiLLER. 


We bought a 12-inch foundation-machine before 
we had 150 colonies. Iam satisfied it is cheaper. 
We hire a good deal of help by the month. We 
make our foundation rainy days, when we have no 
employment for them at other work. E. FRANCE, 


Recent changes in the manufacture and use of 
comb foundation cause me to believe that it is bet- 
ter to purchase than to manufacture. I believe 
this branch of our business will pass into the hands 
of two or three specialists. Economy and comfort 
will demand it. Specialty has a myriad of advan- 
tages. JAMES HEDDON. 


I suspect that ten years hence some one will read 
over this question, and laugh merrily. Some of us 
laugh now. T use less than five dollar’s worth of 
foundation ina year, and, of course, could not af- 
ford to runa mill, if it were given to me. I do not 
deny, however, that there are some apiaries where 
large amounts of foundation can be profitably used 

-notably where the honey all comes in one grand 
rush, and is stored by Italian bees. EK. E. HAsty. 


It depends very much upon the man. The mak- 
ing of foundation has no connection with the prac- 
tical management of un apiaury; i.e., there is no 
reason why  bee-keeper should be a foundation- 
maker. ‘The interest upon a machine and fixtures 
will pay freight on foundation, and the time spent 
in learning and making will nearly pay the profit. 
Foundation-making is atrade. Let us buy of those 
who by years of practice have learned how to make 
a good article. Most of the “fish-bone’’ in comb 
honey is the result of foundation bunglingly made 
by men who think they must huve a mill, in the 
same sense that they have a honey-extractor. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In addition to the reasous given above, | 
think it depends a good deal on whether the 
apiarist takes a notion to make his own 
foundation or not. If you take a_ notion 
that you want a nice patch of strawberries, 
you will have it, especially if the notion 
holds out. After you get it, and you take a 
notion you would rather raise strawberries 
than do any thing else you ever did in your 
life. you will be quite apt to make a straw- 
berry-farm a paying business. When you 
get over the notion, the business will begin 
torun down. Now, this is true not only in 
bee culture, but in using machines. You 
can not make very much of a success at any 
thing unless you put your whole heart in it. 
Very likely. ten years hence (or may be a 
little longer) we shall langh at the idea of 
one man trying to do so many things, just as 
we now laugh “at the time when our country 
stores used to keep dry goods, groceries, 
drugs, books, and boots and shoes besides ; 
and I confess there is much less care and 
worry, and oftentimes much more satisfac- 
tion, in concentrating all our energy on one 
line of work, and by this means furnishing 
a product superior to what the world has 
been in the habit of having. 
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BEE EN FOMOLeGY, 


Or Enemies of Bees Among the Insect Tribe. 








SOUTH CAROLINA BEE-STABBER,. 
INCLOSE a very accurate figure of a bee-de- 
stroying bug received from Mr. Swinson, State- 
burg, South Carolina. The figure gives accu- 
rately the size, form, and markings. It is a 
very graceful, slender bug, and belongs to a 

very predaceous group. Their entire life’s business 
seems to be to hunt out and destroy other insects. 
The scientific name is Septoglossus phyllopus, Linn. 
The specific name “ phyllopus”’ is very apprupriate, 
as it means leaf-like foot, and doubtless was given 
to this insect by the great Swedish naturalist be- 
cause of the expanded posterior tibia. The general 
color is brown, or in some species nearly black. 
Right here I wish to praise Mr. Swinson's mode of 
sending insects. He sent several of all ages, cach 
in alittle hole by itself, and all ina long narrow pine 
block. I hope others will tuke pattern after him. 





ANOTHER BEE-STABBER, 


A beautiful pure white line extends across the 
wing-covers, as shown in the figure, which gives a 
ready means of identifying this bloodthirsty bug. 
The spines on the posterior femora and tibiw are 
also interesting. Say had this species from Florida, 
and described it as albicinctus, because of the char- 
acteristic white line. Glover says, this insect kills 
the destructive cabbage-bug at Evergreen, 8S. C. 
This cabbage-plant bug, Strachia histrionica, is very 
destructive, as well as quite beautiful. Thus we 
may conclude that this species that I am now de- 
scribing does much good, and is well worthy our 
fostering care, unless it makes too free with the 
bees, which I hope will not be the case. 

Our Southern bee-keepers will easily identify this 
insect by the white band and broad posterior legs. 
I am glad to get these, and all species of insects. I 
wish they would always come in such good shape 
as did these. WilJl Mr. Swinson report if he finds 
these bugs very destructive to his bees? I should 
not expect such to be the case. A. J. COOK, 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


Prof. Cook:—1 send you by this mail three or four 
insects, which I should like you to name. They 
catch and suck the life out of bees, files, grasshop- 
pers, ete, If convenient, please name through 
GLEANINGS. Atvin L, HeIM, 

Chandler, Ind., Sept. 7, 1887. 

Prof, Cook replies : 

The insects sent by Alvin L. Heim, Chandler, Ind., 
are closely allied to the Missouri bee-killer, Asilus 
Missouriensis. This is a species of erax, and is 





smaller than asilus. By referring to my Manual, 
page 317, last edition, a figure of one of these fierce 
robber-flies will be found. They are reported from 
the Gulf States as more serious enemies of bees 
than are the dragon-flies, or bee-hawks, as they are 
called by bee-keepers. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

NOMADA BEES. 

Mr. John Burr, Braceville, Ill., sends some beauti- 
ful bees of the genus Nomada, which he says drive 
the honey-bees from the sunflowers, and enter the 
hives of even the crossest hybrids with no let or 
hindran¢ge from the hive-bees, These bees were put 
up in niee shape, and came in fine trim. I am very 
glad to get wild bees, as I am working on this fami- 
ly, and want all there are in the United States. 

These bees are very pretty and very numerous. 
They have long tongues, short hairs, and much re- 
semble wasps. It is reported that these bees lay 
their eggs in the nests of other bees, and thus their 
young are cared for by another—a lazy trick; but 
until we human mortals cease to get that for which 
we pay no just equivalent, we must not berate these 
bees too soundly. They are known in England as 
“cuckoo becs,” from this habit, as the cuckoo of 
Europe docs the saine thing—lays its eygs in the 
nests of other birds, as do our cow-buntings. I often 
teil children this story, and give ny opinion of such 
acourse. Isay to them, * We ought all to hatch 
our own cggs.”’ I wonder if the scent of these 
cuckoo bees, which is aromatic, does not serve to 
protect them, and thus enable them to pass safely 
into the nests of other bees, and possibly into the 
hive of the honey-bec. Thus it may not be fear that 
caused Mr. Burr's hybrids to permit their entranec. 
It was possibly an agreeable odor. *‘* How wonder- 
ful are all God's works,”’ and how little we yct 
kuow of the things close about us! Thus what an 
incentive we have to work and study. 


Agricultural Colicge, Mich. A. J. Cook. 








- Bee Borany, 


_ OR, HONEY =PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 








ACTINOMERIS SQUAKROSA. 
R. ROOT:—I send you a branch of a weed 
that grows here ou our creek bottoms. Can 
you inform me whatitis? It blooms dur- 
ing August and September; grows 5 or 6 
feet high, and for a month or six weeks the 
bees are on it from morning till night. 

This locality echoes the cry of nearly everywhere 
else, ** No honey.”’ We shall not get over 200 pounds 
from our 28 colonies, spring count. About one-half 
of them did not make a single pound of surplus. 

HERBERT BRICKER. 

Slate Lick, Pa., Sept. 16, 1887. 

Our friends at the Experiment Station re- 
ply as follows: 

A. I. Koot:—The specimen you sent from Her- 
bert Bricker is Actinomeris squarrvsa, Nutt. This 
is one of our native weeds, often found in fence- 
rows and old fields, where it is usually troublesome. 

EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1887. Per Craig. 


Mr. A. I. Roor:—Inclosed please find a specimen 
of weed that my bees are busily gathering honey 
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and pollen from, xs | suppose. The weed is gener- 
ally called horse-weed. I send it to you for the right | 
name. Some stalks at the base will measure an inch | 
or more in diameter, and will grow 6 feet bigh. 

We have had so much dry weather that very many 
colonies of bees will be lost. JAMES A. STAFF, 

Troy, Mo., Aug. 29, 1887. 

Mr. Rootr:—Can you give me the name of the in- 
closed plant? CHAS. OLIVER, 


Conneautviile, Pa., Aug. 28, 1887. 1 4 


Replying to the above two letters, our | 
friends at the Ohio University say : 
The specimen you inelosed, from J. A. Staff, Troy, 
Mo., is Ambrosia trifida, L., horse-weed. The one 
from Chas. Oliver, Conneauatville, Pa., is Cirsium 
Viryinianum, Mx., thistle. 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Columbus, Obio, Sept. 6, 1887. Per Craig. 














ANOTHER GOOD REPORT FOR 1887. 





DOES ANYBODY NEED TO BUY A PATENT-RIGHT 
WHEN HE COMMENCES BEE-KEEPING? 

UR honey-tiow was short and sweet. Last win- 
ter two-thirds of all the bees in old gums and 
boxes were killed off. Spring was a little late, 
but my bees were in fine trim for fruit-bloom, 
whieh anrounts to some section honey with 

us, if properly managed in a good season. The 
fruit-bloom came, and was immense. Every twig 
was loaded with blossoms, and full of nectar. Bees 
worked at it two full days, and filled the brood- 
chamber fairly, when it began to rain, and contin- 
uedto rain until the fruitand bloom were all ruined. | 
Next came the locust, which was again very full 
of nectar; but before the» bees bad a full start on 
them the same cold rain came again, and continued 
nearly two weeks, and the fields were covered with 
white clover by this time, but it was too cold for the 
honey tocome. After the rain was over, and it got 
warmer, we got seven days on the white clover, and 
such a white-clover honey-shower I never witnessed 
before in this part of the State. Then the white | 
clover was at an end, and since that time they have 
to work fora living. During that short flow] doub- 
led my stock and secured 25 pounds of honey to 
each colony. The fall flow is dawning, and we look 
hopefully forward tothat. We often secure a good 
tiow from the asters, boneset, etc. a 
Don't you think, friend K., your statement is mis- 
leading when you say you know of no State, farm, 
or township right to a patent bee-hive that you 
would consider worth a copper? Those moth-trap | 
patent-right peddlers just go after such bee-keep- | 
ers as those who know it all, and who will not stoop | 
to read GLEANINGS. Oh, no! They will pay #20.00 | 
for a moth-trap, then they proceed to catch moths, | 
und sometimes they discover they are caught. 
Mulberry, Pa., Aug. 21, 1887. L. W. Lieuty. 


I am sure, friend L., 1 do not know where- | 
in my statement is misleading in regard to 
buying a right to make a patent hive. May 
be the statement was pretty strong; but for 
all that, | think it pretty safe to err in that 
way. If somebody who was intending to go 
into bee culture were thinking of buying a 
vatent-right, I would unhesitatingly say: to 
iim, ‘‘ No, don’t do it.” 


secure wonder f 
| izers, irrigation, by the help of the windmill, 





BEE CULTURE. Oct. 


MYSELE AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon carth, 


| where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
| thieves break througb and steal; but lay up for 


yourselves treasures iu heaven, where neither moth 


| nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
| break through nor steal.—MArT. 6: 19, 20. 


OME two or three weeks ago my eye 
» happened to strike the text above, and 
itcame home to me with wonderful 
forcee—* Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth.” The question 
came to me, Is the inspiring purpose of my 
life to lay up treasures bere on earth, or 
treasures in heaven? and it troubled me. | 
am working and planning. inventing and 
devising, day after day; in fact, I am never 
contented or at peace unless I am _ ear- 
nestly striving after something in the 





_future. Now,am I really sure that this 


working and striving is for the kingdom of 


‘(rod and his agg pent Supposing I 


succeed in ~ plans for making garden, 
ul crops by the use of fertil- 


thorough tilth, etc., what then? Why, then 
I shall be able to teaeh others, and it will 


give me pleasure to see them succeed in hav- 


ing something to do at home with their fam- 
ilies. But what then? Well, I tried to re- 
ply to this voice that was interrogating me, 
that, in teaching bee culture, gardening, 
fish, and strawberries, I should also be able 
to teach godliness and purity. The latter is 
the plan I have had before me for many 
years: but I felt troubled, because I feared 
I was thinking too much of the treasures 
this earth can furnish, and not enough of 
the treasures in heaven,as we have it in our 
text. Earthly treasures give satisfaction 
where they are honestly acquired, especially 
if, in acquiring them, we help our neighbors. 
But there is another kind of satisfaction 
that is away beyond this. Lam afraid I 
have not had it much of late. The things 
of this world have occupied my thoughts 
rather too much, and’ I have been reaping 
the fruits. And this reminded me. that it 
had been some little time since I came into 


| the factory before any one else was there in 


the morning, and prayed for all of our busy 
helpers. While these thouglits were in my 
mind one morning, a little before sunrise I 
went up into the oftice and sought the place 
I had gone to so much—the cloak-room ad- 


| joining the office. The special subject of 


my prayer that morning was, that God 
would tell me where to put my energies, 
and in what wavy to employ the restless ac- 
tivitv which seems to bea gift from him. 
Mv petition ended something like this: 


| ** Lord, tell me what thou wouldst have me 


to do; and tell me if my work as I am doing 


it just now is acceptable in thy sight.” As 


I rose up and went down to help the boys off 
with the market-wagon, there was the peace 
in my heart that I had felt many times be- 
fore, after going to inv Savior for counsel 
and advice. In fact, | expected the day 
would bring some sort of answer to my pe- 
tition. The message came; and whom do 
you think the Savior, selected to carry this 
message? In his infinite goodness it was in- 





- 
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trusted to one of the boys with whom I have 


got acquainted through GLEANINGs. Yes, | 


_quainted with you through the medium of 


1 


it was none other than a young “neighbor” ’ 


of mine away off down in Florida. ile he 
was perfect M well acquainted with me, I 
had no know 

til the morning after that prayer. I was 
reading my mail as usual, when [ found un- 


edge of his existence at all un-— 


der the paper-weight of ‘‘ General Matter ’’ 


a single sheet of paper. 
paper were the following boyish words : 
Dear Uncle Amos :—About a year ago last March 
father sent for GLEANINGS. | read it a little at first, 
reading about bees, but [had not any use for the 
religious part; but finally, after we had had it three 
or four months, I began to read Our Homes, and 
finally | read that the first thing, and last January 
they had it sent to me, together with a bound vol- 
ume for 1885. I sent for Our Homes, Parts J. and II., 
and read them as soon as [I got them. Reading 


On this sheet of | 


your articles lead me to—-what? Well, first to. 
read other religious articles; and last Sunday to | 


finally joining the church and showing the world I 
was going to try to be a Christian. Go on with your 
good work. You may get others interested; and 
may God bless you in it! 

Last March you said you expected to visit Florida 
some time. Well, if you do, come and’see us if pos- 
sible. Can't you come this winter? We haven't 
any bees, but expect to have soon, as we are looking 
for some hives from you every day. But I have 
got some garden, * t’other s:de of that fence "’ (see 
p. 177). [have been very much interested in ‘* What 
to Do,’ ete. I amthe gardener here, and I guess 
you can imagine how I enjoy it, from you own ex- 
perience. I haven't very much now, as I have been 
sick, and it is very dry; but as soon as it rains | am 
going to planta big one for you to see when you 
come. Well, 1 have written more now than you 
will ever get time to read, so I will close. 

ELMER KECK, age 1%. 

Bowling Green, Fla., Sept. 17, 1887. 


May the Lord bless you, friend Elmer, for | 


this little letter! And did you think, my 
boy, that Uncle Amos might ever get tired 
of reading such letters, or be too busy to take 
the time? Why, such testimony as you give 
makes me happier than I should be to re- 
ceive thousands of dollars in the way of or- 
ders ; and while I use the term ‘* dollars ”’ 
to make the comparison, I feel ashamed of 
myself; for treasures in heaven can not be 
compared at all with treasures on earth. 
The testimony you give indicates that, 
through my poor work, at least one of the 
boysinthis wide, heedless, careless world has 
changed his mind in regard to aaa J he 
things. It speaks, in fact, of the new birth 
that I was telling you abouta short time 
ago. It tells that one of the boys who go to 
make up what we call *‘ Young America” 
has turned his back on worldly temptations, 
and united himself with Christian people, 
and has started in the strait and narrow 
path from earth to heaven. The minute I 
read your letter it seemed to me as if the 
Master were saying, “Mr. Root, don’t be 
troubled, even if you are spending a good 


deal of time and energy in the pursuit of 
bee culture, gardening, and other like indus- 
tries, if, in so doing, you succeed in interest- 
ing the boys; and after they have got ac- | 


these rural pursuits, lead them to me and it 
will be time well spent.” And, my dear 
young friend, | am satistied now that. it has 
een time well spent, although, very likely, 
I have oftentimes lost sight, somewhat, of 
the heavenly treasures in the perplexities 
and cares of this world. Dear child, 1 want 
you to pe for your Uncle Amos, that he 
may be still more useful in the field the 
Master has accorded him. And now I want 
to tell you that this little letter opens to me 
a greater and grander and wider field than 
ever I looked upon before. Very soon after 
reading your letter it occurred to me that, 
by using it for print as [ have done. it might 
be an example to many other boys to follow 
in the path you have started in. The read- 
ers Of GLEANINGS have looked on in sur- 
prise and wonder, somewhat, to see so many 
Joining the ranks of those who promise to 
give up tobacco. It is true, that, as a slight 
inducement, I have offered the tobacco-us- 
ers a little present by way of remembranee ; 
but in this department, no earthly treasure 
will be needed. Those who take up the 
cross to follow Christ do not need any pay. 
The satisfaction of having done right, and 
the peace that he only can give, are not to 
be measured or compared or spoken of as we 
speak of earthly rewards; and, dear friend 
Elmer, please believe Uncle Amos when he 
tells you that you wil! have battles to fight. 
Yea, even the publication of this honest. 
simple little letter of yours may bring you 
rsecution ; but be not troubled nor afraid. 
n the same way they persecuted the great 
teacher Paul. and the prophets of old. If 
you have trials and difficulties, it simply in- 
dicates that you are in thearmy of the Lord. 
Keep your face steadfast toward the great 
Commander. Don’t say any thing back to 
your persecutors, but tell Christ Jesus of 
your troubles. and you shall conquer, not 
only through life, but through death also : 
for did not the Master lead even grim death 
captive? 

The part of your letter that. pleases me 
most, my young friend. is where you say you 
have united with the ehurech ; and Iam glad 
you did not tell us what denomination it 
was. It is some body of Christ’s people near 
your home. and that is all we want to know. 
Now, tremblingly and prayerfully L ask the 
question, ** Is there another soul among the 
readers of GLEANINGS that has been lately 
moved to give himself to the Master? or is 
there isasingle one who will stand up as 
this yous friend has done, and say that he 
wants to be a Christian?” If, through God’s 
providence, GLEANINGS can be made the 
medium for receiving testimonials to 
strengthen and encourage others to enlist 
for the extension of God’s kingdom, it will 
enter upon an era of usefulness that even I, 
with all the faith that many of you have given 
me credit for, have never yet dreamed of. 
Now, boys, what other one its there who has 
the courage to speak out and say, ** I tooam 
on the Lord’s side”? What other one is 
there who wants to commence right /eve 
and now in laying up treasures in heaven. 
where moth and rust doth not corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal? 
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YOBACCO COLUMN. 


18 THIS DEPARTMENT MANAGED TOO LOOSELY? 
BELIEVE the tobacco question in GLEANINGS 
is becoming obsolete. For instance, in my 
case my little granddaughter conceived of a 
plan to get me asmoker, and so she wrote to 
you, and the smoker came. Now, the facts 
are these: I never used tobacco in my life, and 
you will see by her letter she did not say I would 
quit, but that I would never use it, and would 
throw all my influence against its use, which I al- 








ways have and always will. In nearly all the let- | 
ters the whole drift is to get a smoker, without | 


money, and not from principle. They nearly all 


state, “If I ever use it again I will pay for the | 


smoker,”’ thus owning the object to be to get a 


smoker. Flora’s object was to see if you could not | 
be imposed upon. I told her if you sent me one 1 | 


would pay for it. EvpER C. R. THOMAS. 
Morrelton, Ark., Aug. 22, 1887. 


My_ good friend T., you and your little | 
randdaughter undertook to humbug Uncle | 


Amos, and you got humbugged yourselves. 
Do you not see it? I remember the letter, 


and I remember thinking it was impossible | 
that a little girl should undertake to de-. 


ceive me, and so I sent the smoker, think- 
ing I shouldn’t lose by it, andI didn’t. Very 
likely a good many are induced to come into 
this column because of the chances of get- 
ting a smoker for nothing. Well, I think it 


is better to give up tobacco in this way than | 


not to give it up at all. 


THE QUANTITY OF TOBACCO -JULCE THAT MAY 


COME FROM A CHEWER’S MOUTH IN 25 YEARS. 


In looking over my old scrap-book the other day | | 
came across n picce that I thought would be the | 


very thing for the Tobacco Column of GLEANINGS. 
I hope you young boys who chew tobacco, and old 
ones too, will read this and think about it until you 
become disgusted with yourselves, and quit. The 
selection runs as follows: 
THE FILTH THAT FROM A CHEWER’S MOUTH PROCEEDS. 
Two ounces chewed a day, ’tis said to produce 
A full half-pint of vile tobacco-juice ; 
Which, if counted five and twenty years, 
As from 4 ¢alculation it appears, 
With this vile stuff would near five hogsheads fill; 
Besides old _ a larger parce! still; 
Nor am I with this calculation done. 
He in that time has chewed full half a ton; 
Aw nload of that which would, of course, 
Sicken a dog or even kill a horse. 
Could he foresee but a single view 
What he was in his life destined to chew, 
And then the preducts of his work survey, 
He would w sick and throw his quid away. 
Or eould the lass, ere she had pledged to be 
His Joying wife, her future pros: s see; 
Could she but see that through his mouth would pass 
n this short life, this dirty loathsome mass; 
ould she consent to take his hand for life, 
. wedded to his filth, become his wife? 
And if she would. say, where’s that pretty miss 
That envies her the lips she has to kiss! 


Navasota, Texas. F. I. SOMERFORD. 


A GOOD LAW. 

July 1, a law went into effect in Dlinois that no 
one shail sell tobacco to boys under 16, without a 
written order from the parent. The world does 
move. Taily one for Llinois! C. C. MILLER, 

Marengo, Ill. 

After 20 years of tobacco filth, I gave up the habit 
10 years ago. Itis a great blessing to me to be rid 
of a filthy habit. Men worship tobacco; that is, it 
is their god, as you might call it. I do not think I 
am entitled to a smoker either, If a man has not 


| mind enough to control it, give him a smoker to as- 
| sist him. He needs one, for it was the hardest task 
| of my life. I think, “ Poor weak man! I can’t.” 
GEO. A. MATHEWS, 

| Katonah, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1887. 

| Gently, brother M. If it was the hardest 
| task of your life, is it any thing strange that 
| others with less decision of Character have 
| failed in the fierce battle? If it helps a man 
| to have a reminder in the shape of a smoker 
' constantly before him, by all means let him 
have it; and I don’t believe it is best to call 
| him weak-minded either. 


Mr. E. Pearsy told me that he wouid quit the use 
of tobacco if you would send him a smoker. If he 
| ever commences again I will pay for it. 

SiLAS THRAILKILL. 
Barbers Mills, Ind., Aug. 11, 1887. 


Please send me a smoker, if you think I am en- 
titled to one, as I quit the use of tobacco three 
| months ago, after using it ten years. I will pay 
you for it, if [ever commence its use again. 

I. T. TALBOT. 

Jonah, Williamson Co., Tex., Aug. 3, 1887. 

My father has used tobacco for 25 years, and has 
now quit. He hasn't used any for four months. If 
he is entitled to a smoker, please send it. If he 
ever uses the weed again, I will send you the price 
of the smoker. JESSE GUERNSEY. 

Matherton, Ionia Co., Mich., Aug. 9, 1887. 





Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST RK. ROOT. 





FOUL BROOD, FEEDING, ETC. 
| T the present writing, Sept. 27, we 
| think we have the upper hand of 
| foul brood. Ever since we began us- 
ing carbolic acid, the disease has 
| spread into no other new colonies ; but 
| we find it well nigh impossible to wipe out 
_the disease entirely with acid alone, from 
| the hives under treatment. From my pres- 
;ent knowledge, phenol seems to be a suc- 
| cess as an antiseptic; but as an eradicator 
| in the colonies where foul brood actually ex- 
ists, so far itis apparently a failure. From 
occasional reports in foreign journals, and 
from now and then letters which pass my 
eyes, my impressions, as above stated, seem 
to be verified. I say impressions, because I 
can not think it safe yet to dignify them as 
facts indisputable. 

At the outset, I said we had the upper 
hand of foul brood. How, then. did we be- 
come master of the situation? As the mod- 
ification of the Jones plan cured the disease, 
but did not prevent its spread in other colo- 
nies ; and as carbolic acid apparently failed 
to wipe out the former infection, but was a 
good antiseptic, we combined our modifica- 
tion of the Jones plan with the treatment 
by acids. The modus operandi which seems 
to have cleaned foul brood from the apiary 
is this: After opening an infected colony 
we spray the bees thoroughly with a solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, by means of our large 
atomizer, the solution being one part acid 
to 500 parts by weight of water. The old 
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hive is removed from its stand. and a clean 
one issubstituted. The bees are then all shak- 
en into the new home, and given frames of 
foundation. The diseased chaff hive is last 
of all taken away and boiled, in a manner 
which will be described in a future issue. 
Thus we not only cure the disease in the 
colonies themselves, but have prevented its 
spread into other hives. Most of the hives 
in our apiary have more or less healthy 
brood. If the disease were present in any 
of the hives, it would in all probability 
have shown itself ere this. 


UNITING, AND PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


In consequence of not being able to fill or- 
ders for bees by the pound, our colonies are 
very strong, so that we can not double up 
to the same extent we did last year. The 
total number of colonies which we shall put 
into winter quarters will be 250 when all are 
united—a somewhat larger number than 
last year, you will perceive. Not only that, 
but the individual colonies will be, in the 
majority of cases, double the strength of the 
average colonies of last year. 

It was very difficult, in consequence of the 
robbers acting so badly, to unite during the 
day. Wedida good deal of it in the even- 
ings, but even then the robbers learned the 
trick of ** staying out nights.’’ Pretty soon 
the equinox came, accompanied by the usu- 
al rainy weather. ‘‘ Now,” said I to the 
boys one morning, as there was a light cold 
drizzle, ** you will havea capital time for 
doing all the uniting you wish.”’ The work 
which had been needing attention was now 
done with perfect ease. Pretty soon the 
drizzle turned into alight rain. Mr. Smith 
came in and said,‘‘ Do you think we had 
better open the hives now?” 

“Oh, yes!” said I, “ providing you ean 
stand it.” 

I hunted up a rubber overcoat for Mr. 
Smith (Mr. Spafford having one already on). 

When robbers are very bad during pleas- 
ant weather, and I am anxious to have prep- 
arations for getting the hives in erp! win- 
ter shape complete, there is nothing that I 
welcome more than light rainy weather. 
With an old hat, rubber overcoat, and rub- 
ber boots, it is just fun to perform the oper- 
ations which, during pleasant weather, are 
just out of the question, because of the per- 
sistence of the robbers. This morning, 
while feeding the bees, I was out during the 
light rain. What a pleasure it was to open 
the hives and pour in the feed, without a 
hundred or so of buzzing bees around! I 
could set the feeder-can down anywhere, 
and not be at all afraid that the little pesky 
thieves would have their noses in it. 

Speaking of rubber boots reminds me that 
my light rubber bsots which I mentioned in 
GLEANINGs last winter are good yet. They 
cost only $1.75. They are very light, and 
are not so disposed to cause sweaty feet as 
the heavier ones. 


WOODEN BUTTER-DISHES AS FEEDERS. 


Some of our last-year’s subscribers will 
remember that I gave my preference de- 
cidedly in favor of wooden feeders over 
those constructed of tin. During the cool 
months of last fall Ifound that bees would 


| 





take feed readily from the wooden feeder, 
when they would not notice one of tin. 
The past year I have been looking for some 
kind of wooden feeder that would be cheap, 
and yet answer every purpose. A few days 
since, a correspondent incidentally remark- 
ed in his letter, that he had been using 
wooden butter-dishes with good success. 

“There,” said I to myself, as I read that, 
‘ is just the feeder that I have been looking 
or.” 

Taking the letter in my hand I walked 
over to Mr. Calvert, our buyer, and showed 
it to him, putting my finger upon the 
paragraph mentioning the wooden butter- 
dishes. After he had read it I said, ‘* See 
what you can do about getting wooden but- 
ter-dishes. I believe they would be just the 
thing, and the cost would be almost noth- 
ing. Why, a bee-keeper could afford to buy 
a couple of hundred of them; and when 
they were worn out he could burn them up 
and buy more.” 

Mr. Calvert, as Nap remember, wintered 
our bees successfully one year, and has had 
considerable to do with feeding. He saw 
the point at once, and set about immediate- 
ly to see what he could do in the way of 
getting some cheap bee-feeders. In the 
course of a couple of weeks we had a con- 
signment of wooden butter-dishes and— 
what do you think ?—wooden pie-plates— 
the latter as neat and pretty in design as 
any thing you ever saw. The sides were 
scalloped, or corrugated, and the bottom 
was perfectly flat. It is hardly necessary 
for me to describe the wooden butter-dishes, 
as every one of our subscribers has no doubt 
bought a pound or so of butter in one of 
these receptacles. 

They were left in the crate until rainy 
weather. Accordingly last night you might 
have seen me with a syrup-can in one hand 
and a pack of wooden butter-dishes and pie- 

lates in the other. I placed one of each 

ind in the hives I desired to feed; and 
then with the feeder-can I poured the syr- 
up into one and then into the other. After 
both were filled I let the drip fall on toa 
few bees down in the cluster, that they 
might give notice of what there was above. 
After having filled all the feeders, I left 
them until next morning, without making 
any provision for floats, as I desired to 
see whether these shallow wooden dishes 
would require it. This morning I more 
than half expected to find a few bees drown- 
ed. Examination, however. showed that 
the feed had been licked up clean, and not a 
bee was seen in any of the feeders. As it 
continued to rain somewhat this morning, I 
refilled the wooden dishes, then watched the 
bees at one of the hives, as they greedily 

iled over each other, three or four bees 

igh, to get at the feed on the edges of the 
dish. A few in their haste plunged over in- 
to the syrup. I stood holding the cover up. 
watching and waiting to see whether these 
bees would be able to get out. They swam 
along in the rey and when they reached 
the edges of the feeder they caught hold of 


the wood and shook themselves very much 
as a dog does when he first comes out of the 
river. Now, why is it that these wooden 
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dishes do not require feeder-floats as do tin 
pans? The answer seems to be this: In 
metallic receptacles, the bees, in the ab- 
sence of a feeder-float. will swim to the 
edge; but on arriving there they are unable 
to catch hold of the metal. In the butter- 
dishes, on the contrary, a floating bee, as 
soon as his foot strikes the rough edges of 
the wood. the claw grasps the wood and he 
is safe. He has only to crawl among the 
bees, and he will be speedily cleaned of his 
“too much” feed. Another thing in favor 
of wooden butter-dishes and pie-plates is, 
that the sides are gently flaring. In an or- 
dinary bread-pan. such as we used last year 
in feeding, the sides were quite steep, and 
we found that we were obliged in all cases 
to use cheese-cloth fora float for the bees. | 
otherwise there would be large numbers of 
them drowned in the feeder. We have tried 
these wooden feeders now for three days. 
and we tind scarcely a dead bee in any of 
them, even without any kind of float what- | 
ever. 
THEIR COST, AS COMPARED WITH OTHER | 

FEEDERS. 

I presume the great majority of you will 
be able to purchase a few at your grocery 
store, just to try: but for those of you who 
are unable to obtain these wooden butter- 
dishes at your own home, and for those who 
perhaps would like to purchase 100 or 1000, 
we append the following prices: Wooden 
butter-dishes, to hold a pound of feed, 64 x 9, 
33.50 per 1000; per 100, 40 ets.; or 5 cts. for 
lv, by express or freight, with other goods. 
If wanted by mail, 12 ets. extra for 10. The 
wooden pie-plates, you probably can not ob- 
tain near you. We can furnish them for 
just double the price of the butter-dishes ; 
postage per 10, 12 cts. 

One can searcely realize the cheapness of 
these feeders until he compares our lowest 
price for the Simplicity feeder in our price 
list. Price of these latter per 100 is $2.50. 
Set this amount over against 40 cts. per 100 
for the wooden butter-dishes, and then you 
can better understand their low cost. 

Now a word in regard to these cheap 
feeders in comparison with other feeders. 
From what. trial I have been able to give 
them. I think they work quite as well as the 
Simplicity trough feeder; though, however, 
if the price were the same I think I should 
preter the Simplicity, as the latter occupies 
a little less room in the hive. But when we 
consider the difference in price, my prefer- 
ence would be very much in favor of the 
butter-dishes and pie-plates. ‘The Simplici- 
ty wooden feeders, after a couple. of years’ 
use, become dirty, and sometimes soak 
through, and at times check so as to leak. 
‘The price of the butter-dishes is so extreme- 
ly low that one can well afford to throw 
them away after one senson’s use, and use 
nice new clean feeders next year. Both the 
Simplicity and the butter-dishes hold one 
pound of syrup; so also do the pie-plates. 
These are very pretty, and will answer ex- 
cellently, no doubt, for baking spies. You 
can take the pie-plate containing the pie to 
the picnic, and you won't have to fuss to 
bring it baek ; or you can send your pie toa 
chureh social, and it does not matter very 
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much whether the plate is ever returned or 
not. 
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Thine, O Lord. is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, 
and the victory, and the majesty: forall that is in the heaven 
aud in the earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and 
thou art exalted as head above all,-—-1. CHRON. 29: 11. 








WE have to-day, Oct. 1, 7649 subscribers. 
GOOD NEWS FROM FATHER LANGSTROTH. 


Tae following is just at hand, on a postal card: 


Thanks to our heaventy Father, the dark cloud is all gone. 
Dayton, O., Sept. 22. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


The “dark cloud” allif@ed to by our good friend 
is the brain trouble he has suffered from for so 
many years. We trust it will keep away long 
enough so we may be able to get something from 


| him for our pages once more, if he feels equal to the 


task. 


COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

A GREAT many of our readers do not understand 
the meaning of certain commercial terms used in 
the quotations of honey. In reply to a number of 
inguiries, Mr. Muth makes the following explana- 


tion: 

FRIEND Root:—The expression,’ on arrival,” means that 
honey (iike other goods) brings the stipulated price at whart 
or depot here. It is the net price, no charges being made for 
hauling. storage, commission, etc. Itdoes not mean that we 
will take. at that price, all the honey arrived at our wharves or 
depots. We buy all we want at the range of those prices, and 
have been liberally supplied by our friends, so far, “ In the 
jobbing woy ” means the price honey brings when it passes 
out of the hands of the wholesaler into those of the retailer. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1887. Cras. F. MvuTH. 


MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 

THIs is a little book of 210 pages and 68 illustra- 
tions. The older readers of GLEANINGS will not 
need to be told what it is about. To our younger, 
or new readers, I will say that it is a book treating 
of bees (and hive-making), gardening, maple-sugar 
making, and other rural industries. It has alsoa 
good deal to say about our homes, and was written 
specially for the juvenile readers of GLEANINGS. 
More than.all, it treats of one particular home that 
was started on a sandy foundation, but eventually 
became builded on the rock Christ Jesus. The 
price of the book is 25 cts.; 10 copies, $2.00; 100, 
¥#18.00. If wanted by mail, add 3c each for postage. 


THE HONEY-MARKET AT THE PRESENT DATE. 

WELL, friends, we are getting some extracted 
honey at the prices offered in our last issue, 80 we 
shall not raise our offer any more just yet. And, 
by the way, it is quite interesting to look over the 
market-reports, to which we refer you on page 724. 
Please note what a great variation there isin prices. 
Our friends in St. Louis and some other points 
don't seem to have wakened up yet to the fact that 
honey is worth u great deal more money than it 
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was afew months ago, Yesterday, Sept. 88, -fistep- 
ped into friend Kendet’s, i, Oléyetand, andetherce 


was not & pound of honey to be seem, of any sort 







ood, bad,.or indifferent, It looked ‘a iit ny 
for the reasou that I cam not. remember the thne 


before in years back whew, there'was not ait tenst 
some sort of Pefase-or citled*stock pushed back 
out of theway, It is now all sold out eleansand 
every pound ‘is "gone almost as’ soon as he gets it; 
and, in facet; Ido not remember of seeing a single 
case of honey in the city of Cleveland, _ 
QUEBNLESSN E§81N OCTOBER +4 4 CAUTION: 

AuMost every fall, when: the weather begins to 
get cold, a great many of the younger ones ordcr 
queens, saying their colonies have suddenly become 
queenless. The reason why they declare them to be 
queenless is because they can find neither eggs nor 
brood, Well, when we send them a new queen, they 
tind it impossible, of course, to introduce her, and 
then they discover they had a queen already. Now, 
remember, friends, that, us u rale, you will find no 
eggs nor brood at this season of the year. While 
the weather is warm, and honey, comes, tbe queen 
will often commence to lay, and a little brood may 
be seen in October and November; but these are the 
exceptions, After a rest of a month or two, how- 
ever, brood-rearing generally commences, and is 
kept up more or less till spripg; that is, where colo- 
nies are strong. We are giad to furnish you queens, 
but we don’t like to see you waste your money use- 
lessiy; therefore reinember, the absence of eggs 
and brood at this season is no evidence of queen- 
lessness; and as the queens are small and insignifi- 
cant looking now, if,you are not gereful you avill net 
ind them. It you ean tot tind the quéed, ‘and feel 
troubled about it, give them a little unsealed brood 
from some other edlony, in case you can find it to 
xive them; and then if they start queen-cells you 
inaty be sure the queen is gone, 

ERLENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EDITORS OF 
THE BEE-JOURNALS OF JHE WORLD. 

WE are to-day, Sept,.29; hono#éd by the presence 
of Mr. Ivar 8. Young, editor of Pidsknift for Biskjot- 
set (Journal of Apteulture), ot Christiana, Norway. 
Brother Young is a big man.ina good many ways. 
I do not know bow much he weighs avoirdupois, 
nor exactly how wide he.is..across his. big broad 
shoulders; but I do know that he-has a kindly and 
xenecrous heart withal, and that he is wide and large 
und liberal in his views, and in his genial friendly 
ood nature toward all humanity. A few hours ago 
we knew hardly enough about Norway to be able to 
say, Without consulting a map, just where it is lo- 
cated; but his visit has opened our eyes to the facet 
that a great people, and a very friendly people, are 
xecross the water reading our bee-journals, and 
profiting by the improvements that are coming up 
so rapidly. What a responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the editors of our bee-journals! and 
what agrand thing it is for those who have been 
heretofore separated by thousands of miles, and 
exreat expanses of water, to talk face to face, com- 
pare notes, and exchange friendly and neighborly 
greetings! For myself, 1 begin to feel too small for 
the place I occupy; and many times, when I think 
of the great ficld before us, and these loving hearts 
ready to extend a friendly hand of greeting, that 
little prayer of mine comes up again involuntarily, 
* Lord, help!” 
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THE HONEY FROM TEXAS. 
SUULHERN HONEY LN GENERAL; HOW LD COMPARES 
WITH OUR BEST GRADES OF THE NORTH. 


gw hk. ROOT:—I send you by express two sec- 

tions of honéy, representing the two grades 

of my crop. As Texas honey has no stand- 

ing in the markets L want your opinion of 

this honey, fully expressed; and | especial- 

ly want to know how these two pieces ot honey 

compare with whatis quoted as “‘ white’ and *‘ dark” 

in the markets. As your decision will be of interest 

to your ‘Texas subscribers, please auswer through 
GLEANINGS. J.8. WHITE. 

Dodd City, Fannin Co., Texas, Sept. 16, 1887. 


Friend W., | have examined earefully both 
sections. In appearance the dark section 
looks very much like our buckwheat honey : 
but for table use I should consider it rather 
inferior. In fact, if you didn't know it to be 
otherwise, I should say it was pretty near 
honey-dew. Such honey with us is very 
slow sale; but perhaps during this very dry 
season it might bring 10 or 12 cts. per pound. 
The other compares quite favorably with 
ow nicest comb honey in appearance ; but 
when we tested it on our supper-table, side 
by side with our clover and basswood honey, 
no one wanted it. At first taste it seems 
very fair; but there is an after-taste much 
résembling the horsemint honey that we had 
some years ago; and most of the Southern 
honey that I have got hold of is somewhat of 
this rank flavor. The looks would probably 
sell it; but if there were a considerable 
quantity of it I am afraid that customers 
would eomplain that it did not have the 
right sort of taste for honey looking so hand- 
some. Just at present, while our basswood 
and clover. honey brings from 18 to 20 cts., I 
think your best sample might sell for from 
14 to 16 cts. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


RUBBER TIRES FOR CARPET-SWEEPERS. 


MANY times, after a carpet-sweeper has been 
used for some time the tires on the wheel become 
worn or loose. We are prepared to furnish new 
rubber tires for Ladies’ Friend und Goshen sweep- 
ers, at 10 cts. each, or 90 cts. per doz, By mail, 2 
cts. each extra. ‘ : 

24-LB. DOUBLE-TIER SHIPPING-CASES. 

OuR 24-Ib. single-tier case has become so popular 
that the old-style double-tier case has rather gone 
to the background. Some, however. preter a dou- 
ble-tier case. We have qnite a large stock that we 
wish to close out; and to do so we offer them at the 
following low prices: Single case, in fiat, no glass, 
W ets.; in lots of 10,,$1.25; 100, $10.00, Glass tor 
same, 8x13%, in lots of 10 sheets, 6) cts... Per box of 
64 sheets, $2.59. 

DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
a7 . ., SEASON'S USE, : ; 

Untru. further notice we will give a discount of 
ten per cent on goods strictly for next season's 
use, except the following: Machinery of all kinds 
for manufacturing; all tin and glass honey-recep- 
tacles; tin plate, and all counter goods. On Sim- 
plicity, portico, and chaff hives, we can give only 
five per cent. The principal goods inéluded under 


‘the 10% discount are foundation, frames, sections, 
zine, extractors, comb-foundation machines. 
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PRICE OF PASTEBOARD BOXES FOR L-LB. SECTIONS 
REDUCED. 

WE have succeedcd in buying these 1-ib. section 
cartons so low thut we are able to make a reduc- 
tion in price of nearly one-third. We can now fur- 
nish them at 75 cts. per 100; $6.00 per 1000, or $55.00 
for 10,00), no labels. See our adv't on cover, for 
further particulars. 

TWENTY-FIVE GROSS OF BUCKEYE SASH-LOCKS. 

SINCE we first began selling these locks we have 
disposed of thirty gross, because of their popularity. 
Just a few days ago we received 25 gross from the 
factory. By buying 80 many we are uble to reduce 
the price in quantity a little. Prices are 5 cts. each; 
50 ets. per doz., or $4.00 per 100. By mail, 3 cts. each, 
or 30 cts. per doz. extra. Nickel-plated ones, one 
cent each more than above. For further particu- 
lurs, see our ady’t on the cover for Oct. 15. 


CLOVER AND BASSWOOD EXTRACTED HONEY. 


WE have secured about 500 lbs. of last year’s crop 
clover extracted honey, very nice, that we can sell, 
as soon as it arrives, at the following prices: In 
cases of 120 Lbs., 12 ets. per lb.; 60 Ibs., 124% cts. Less 
than 60 lbs., 14 cts. per lb., cans included. We have 
also secured some basswood extracted honey that 
we can sell at one cent below above prices. We 
still have some California honey at 4 cts. below 
above price of clover. We also have six 50-lb. iron- 
jacket cans of fall honey, almost equal to the Cali- 
fornia, that we offer at7 cts. per Ib. 


MAPLE SYRUP, 


WE still have ou hand in excellent eondition a 
good deal of the syrup mentioned in this coluinn 
last spring. Prices as follows: 1 gallon, $1.10; 10 
gallons, in I-gallon cans, $10.00; 5 gullons, in a 5-gal- 
lon square can, 5.00. As honey is so scarce, | pre- 
sume this syrup will go off on short notice. We 
mail sample free on application. Our stock of ma- 
ple sugar is very low at present, us we shipped 
nearly four tons to New York afew weeks ago. If 
any of our readers have any to dispose of, please 
let us hear frow you, with samples. 

A FOUR-COLOR LABEL FOR ONLY 75 CTS, PER 
THOUSAND. 

Just think of it! we can furnish you a very neat 
four-color label, with your name and address, with 
the choice of haying cither “* comb”’ or * extract- 
ed ”’ before the word “ honey,” for only 75 cts. per 
thousend; 50 cts. per 590, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 2% x linch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a seetion, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send tor our 
special label catalogue for saniples of this und 
many other pretty designs in label work. 


A FOLDING TUB-STAND. 


THE adjoining cut shows a 
very handy contrivance for 
all those who use a wash-tub, 
and who do not possess a 
wringer and tub-stand com- 
bined. One of the advantages 
of this stand is, that it takes 
so little room when not in 
use. A great many use an 
old chair, that has lost its 
back, for a tub-stand; but 
when not in use, it is in the 
way, and not a very handsome 
object, while the one shown 
above folds up and is laid 
away till it is wanted again. 
This stand just fits a No. 1 size tub; and though so 
simple and light, it is so strong that it will stand 
tirmly under almost any weight. The sticks are of 
ash. The price of the folding tub-stanhd is 25 cts. 
each; $2.20 for 10, or $20.00 per 100. 


OPEN 

















HORSE-POWER in Texas For Sale. 


Nearly new, and all compiete. To make a quick 
sale I will take $25.00 for it. C. W. CostTELLOW, 
19tfdb- Waterboro, York Co., Maine. 
Dears FOUNDATION FACTOBY, WHOLE- 

ALE AND RETAIL. Sce advertisement in 
another calumn. Rbtfd 


Fas 









DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY THREE iS 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. EPIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 

SCHOVERLING, DALY & GA 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


BEE-KEEPERS, TAKE NOTICE. 


I will, from now until Jan. 1, 1888, sell V-groove 
one-piece basswood sections, made on A. I. Root's 
new improved machinery, at the following prices: 
First-class, ail white, at $2.25 per 1000, and second- 
class at $1.90 wed 1000. Senda 2-cent stamp and gct 
usainple of them. Address R. H. SCHMIDT. 
19d Caroline, Shawano Co., Wis. 





T™ PER CENT reduction from regular prices for fdn. 
and Simp, hives in the flat, until Jan. 1, 1888. 
E. C. LONG, Williamsville, Erie Co., N. Y. 


Pa ‘Oo LDING BOXES. 
ur Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are the best & 
lowest priced in the market. Made in one viece. With or without 
Tape Handles, With Mica Fronts or without. in the Flat or set up. 
Printed or not. Any way to suit. We are bound to satisfy you. We 
have just put in special Machi their manufacture and are pre- 
Pared to fill orders promptly. Last Free. Samples Se. 
14 0z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks & La~ 
be/s. 11-2 & 2 gross in a Case. Catalogue of Honey Lables free, 


A. 0. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 
If you Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Price for Honey 


THIS SEASON, 
WRITE TO HEADQUARTERS, 


F.G. STROHMEYVER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants, 
17-4db 122 Water St., New York, 








25 Colonies of black bees on frames 11% x 16, all 
in good condition, and plenty of good winter stores. 
No foul brood in this vicinity. Price $4.50 per col- 
ony. PERLEY SMITH, 
19d Keck Center, Fulton Co., N. ¥. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
rates. All ad’» intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error, You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates.. Of 
couree, this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 


ANTED.—To exchange High-Class Fowls, eight 
varieties, for good Ad hb 2g or foundation. 
Circulars free. l4tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton. O. 


Ware. To exchange bee-keepers’ supplies 

for alsike-clover seed, buckwheat, any kind, 
or a lawn-mower, new. 18tfdb 
BRIGHT BROs., Mazeppa, Minn. 

















' ANTED.—To exchange choice nursery stock for 
land, bees, or offers. J.B. ALEXANDER, 
19d (Nurseryman), Hartford City, Ind. 


ANTED.—To exchange a power printing-press, 
size of chase 8x12, cost , also stock of type, 
cost $150, for bees or honey. 








19d F. A. SALISBURY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The Darke Co, Union Bee ys ang Society will hold its next 
meeting at Arcanum, O., on Friday, Oct. 28, 1887. J. A. ROK. 
The Pan-Handle Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting Oct. 26 and 27. 1887, in the K. of P. Hall, No. 1138 Main 
st.. Wheeling, W. Va. Atl bee keepers are invited. 
Blaine, ©. W.L. KINsEy, Sec. 


The North- American Ree- ‘ata aaiiend Society and the Northb- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet in joint convention at 
the Commercial Hotel. corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets 
Chieago, on Wednesday, Thursday. and Friday, Nov. 16 17, and 
18, 1887. Arrangements have been made w ith the hotel. for 
back room, one bed. ewo persons $1.75 per day, each; front 
room, $2.00 per oy. each person. This date occurs during the 
second week of the Fat-Stcck Show, when “ xcursion rates will 


be very low. .Z. HUTCHINSON. 
HEADQUARTER tionery for Bee-keep- 
ers and Others. 
Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo curd, we 
have other neat designs, also a Vine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young. tor business 
und amusement. Also two and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts; 300 envelopes, 300 letter heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and honey candies, cts. Cirevlars | 
tree. Address J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N.Y. 
20tfdb 


BE SURE 


To s6nd a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN 2s." SUPPLIES 


elsewhere. It con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
Hartford, neneesenate Co., Wis. 


THE WINTER CARE OF HORSES 
AND CATTLE. 


UMOST HUMANE AND PROF IT- 
ABLE TREATMENT. 
By T.B. THERRY. 


Although the book is mainly in regard to the win- 
ter cure of horses and cattle, it touches on almost 
every thing connected with successful farming— 
shelter, comfort, feeding, exercise, kindness, differ- 
ent sorts of feed, with a full treatise on the most | 
economical way of saving manure. A full descrip- | 














Kor Cards and Sta- 


2tfd 


TUE 


tion of Terry's inodel barn is also given. 
Price 40 cts.; by mail, 43 cts. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


- | Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. 


‘Wants or Exchange Department, 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad's intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines,and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. Of 
change this department is intended only for bona-fide ex 
¢ angen. 





W ANTED.- ~To exchange Higb- Class Fowls, eight 
vurieties, for good type-writer or foundation. 
Circulars free. 14tfdb A. H. DuFF, Creighton. O. 


wa ae To exchange bee-keepers’ supplies 
for alsike-clover seed, buckwheat, any kind, 
or a lawn-mower, new. istfdb 

Briaut Bros, Mazeppa, Minn. 
\ 


| one-pound sections, or foundation. 
| dress P. D. MILLER, Grapeville, Westm’'d Co., 
20-21d 


\ 


plies. 

W JANTED.—A Barnes Imp. Combined Serdll and 
Circular Saw for « Buckeye Imp. portable cider- 

mill, in good order, * for an aquariuin. 

20-21 . H. ANDRUS, Almont, Mich. 





one 


7TANTED.—To excbange 2590 Cuthbert Raspberry, 
and 10,000 White blackberry plants, for bees. 

For a 
a. 


JANTED.—To exchange Wheeler & Wilson sew- 
ing-machines (new) for honey, bees, or sup- 
. A. GREEN, Dayton, M. 20tfdb 


W4 NTED.—To exchange goods for new or sec ond- 
hand extractor. T. DREw, So. Hanover, Mass. 


\ TANTED. —Situation for 1888, by an expert bee- 
keeper. Address FRANK CURL, 
| 20tfdb Box 62, East St. Louis, Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


; ' 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 

| Al' A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. Write for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfd 











A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ill. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Lc CexHisitia TIONS, ct. 


2 ne oa io 
MCALLISTER, 67 Optician, cian, 49 Naseau St.,N. Ye 








WILL give about three hundred dollars’ worth 
of bees and bee-fixtures fora No. one bugey- 
horse. MRS for particulars, 
18-20db 8. C. KIRKPATRICK, Hodgenville, Ky. 


OM Sec T’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See adv ertisement in another column. att bd 








ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
aegis ELASTIC TRUSS 


| i | > Has a lad ditferent from all 

others, is cup shape, with Self- 
justing Ball in center,adapts 

itself to all pesitions of the 








body while the ball in the cup 

Ag ae s Book . e person 

neste tise eM er- 

doosinsnes finger d night, pod a radical cure 

a rtain. Itis easy. Garadl e and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir 
culars Mes. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, 











760 


GLEANINGS LN BEE CULTURE. 





Ocr. 





Honey CobuMN. = 








CITY MARKETS. 


NEw YorkK.—Honey.—We have received up to 
date: 3968 crates of comb honey; 267 bbls. of extract- 
ed honey. Although laboring under the disadvan- 
tage of extremely warm weather, the demand is 


very good, and above quantity mostly sold. The 
market is tirm, and we quote as follows: 
Fancy white, 1-lb. sections, paper boxes, 18@19 


glassed or unglassed 
17 


T@I18 
rs a a glassed, - - 5@16 
Lower rere 1@2c per Ib. less. 
Buckwheat, 1-lb. sections, paper boxes, - 11@12 
“< * = glassed or unglassed, 
10%4.@11 
i 2-Ib. * glassed, - - 10 
Extracted, white, %@10; dark, 6@7. 
Uct. 10, F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 


122 Water St., New York. 

PAILADELPHIA.—Honey.—The inquiry for honey 
is increasing as the season for its sale approaches; 
but the warm weather and the high prices asked 
prevent rapid sales; hence, an unsettled feel- 
ing; yet there is no uccumulation, because receipts 
have been very light. Demand is principally for 
1-lb. sections. We quote: 

White-clover, fancy 1-lb. sections, 17@18; 2-lbs., 
14@16. Buckwheat, fancy 1-lb. sections, 12@13; 21bs., 
10@11. Common, or dirty, and leaking, must sell 
somewhat lower. Extracted, per lb.,6@10. Small 
giasses preferred. 

Beeswax.—Choice yellow, 22@23; inferior, 20@21; | 
white, 26@28. 

TO @mswer numerous inquiries, we send you the 
following points on marketing honey. The best de- 
mand is from now until the holidays. One-pound 
glassed sections sell best, and small cases are pre- 
ferred. Cases should be made of clean white wood 
and attractive as possible. The sections should be 
accurately graded, and not mixed in same cases. 

PANCOAS' & GRIFFITHS, 

Oct. 10. 122 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.— Demand is good from man- 
ufacturers for extracted honey, and there is a good 
demand for extracted clover honey in square glass 
jars. Extracted honey brings 3%@4c on arrival. 
We had in several choice lots of comb honey, for 
which we find a pretty ready sale at 18@20c a lb., in 
the jobbing way. The latter price, for single-case 
lots. Comb honey retails slowly at 25c a |b. | 

Beeswaxr.—There is a good demand for this, which | 
brings 20@22¢c a lb. on arrival for good to choice | 
yellow. CHAS. F. MuTH & Son, 

Oct. 10. Cincinnati, O. | 


KANSAS City. — Honey. — Our market is fairly 
supplied with comb and extracted honey. We 
quote choice white 1-]b. sections at 20c; dark. 15@16; 
choice white 2-lb. sections, 18; dark, 14@15. Extract- 
ed, 8@10. California, choice 1-lb. sections, 18@20; 
choice white, 2-lb. sections, 18; dark, 14@15. Extract- 
ed. amber, 7@8c; extracted, white, 9. 

Beeswax, No. 1, 22c; No. 2, 

Oct. 4, 1887. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Cor. Fourth & Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 











St. Louts.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 15@ 
18c; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 
tion. Strained, in bbls., 44%@5 cts. Extra fancy, of 
bright color and in No. 1 packages, 4 cent advance 
on above. Extracted,in bbls., 5%@6 cts.; in cans, 
64%@7*% cts. 

Beeswax, 20% cts. for prime. 

Market very firm at above prices. Owing to the 
short crops reported everywhere, we look for a 
still further advance in prices. 

Oct. 11. D. G. Tutt & Co., 

206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey. — This market continues 
firm on honey, and prices fuirly sustained, and sup- 
ply and demand very moderate: will quote choice 
white 1-lb. sections, 20c; fair, 18@19; choice white 
large sections, 16@18. Extracted, white, kegs and 
half-barrels, 8%4@9; dark, 64@7. 

Oct. 11. A. V. BISHOP, 


| tions; viz., 16@18 cts. for best ors * honey. 





142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YorkK.—Honey.—Our stock of comb honey 
has arrived. We quote as follows: 
White-clover, glassed, 2-lbs., 16; 1-lb., 18; white- 


clover in paper boxes, 1-lb., 20. Buckwheat, 2-lbs., 11; 
1-lb., 12. These goods are fancy, and of the best 


quality. THURBER, WHYLAND &Co., 
Oct. 10. New York. 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—There is but little honey of 
any kindinthe market. What is coming is South- 
ern, in bbis., and that is held at 5@5%. Some east- 
ern honey is being offered in this market at from 
16@2c. Wethink the indications are that we shall 
have to draw our supply of honey trom other mar- 
kets. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

Oct. 10. 108 & 110 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—We have very little change to 
note in our honey market this week. Prices are 
well maintained as yet; white, 15@18; buckwheat 
and mixed, 11@14. Extracted, white, 8@9; dark. 6@8. 
Consignments solicited. . R. WRIGHT, 

Oct. 14. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Choice white 1-lb. sections 
now sell on arrival at 19@20e; 2-lbs., 16@18. Second 
quality, 1-lb., 15@17. Buckwheat, 12@14. Extracted, 
white-clover, 8c. Basswood, 6@7. Southern, 4@5. 

Beeswax, 25 cents. A. C. KENDEL, 

Oct. 10. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 

CHICAGO.—Honey.—Our market is in good shape 
at present, with the best grades of white comb hon- 
ey bringing 18@20c.; dark or buckwheat, comb, slow 
of sale at 15; extracted, 7(@10 for good to fancy. 

Beeswax, 2325, R. A. BURNETT, 

Oct. 10. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, III. 

Boston. — Honey. — Fancy one-pound comb, 
18@20; two-pound comb, 1i@18. Extracted, 7@8. 

BUAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Derrort.—Honey.—No change from last quota- 











Oct. 10. 


Beeswax, 2e., _H. Hunt, 
Oct. 10. _ Bell Branch, Mich. 


WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
pounds choice white-clover honey in one-pound 


sections. Crates to average about 25 lbs. each. 
1. T. CARSON & CO., ; 
15-20d 325 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


For SALE.—1000 lbs. thoroughly ripened white- 


| clover extracted honey, in 40-lb. tin cans, 10c per lb., 


F.0. B. Honey can be transferred to other pack- 
uges if required, as the tin packages are shipped by 
express only. N. M. OLSEN. P. O. Box 78, 
Nashotah, Waukesha Co... Wis. 


For SALe.—2000 lbs. very nice extracted white 
clover and basswood honey, put up in tin cans of 
60 Ibs. each, for 10¢c per Ib. F. W. HOLMES, 

Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Mich. 





For SAve#.—I have about 800 lbs. of honey in one- 
pound boxes (about 200 pounds basswood, 600 buck- 
wheat). What am I offered on board cars at Clyde, 
N. Y., in 24-lb. cases? JOHN W. GRISWOLD. 

Rose Valley, N. Y. 


For SALE.—I have about 1700 Ibs. of nice white 
honey, mostly clover, in barrels. Also about 1400 
lbs. late honey, but not very dark color (no _buck- 
wheat), in 4-bbl. kegs; two of the kegs of dark hon- 
ey is last year’s honey. I would like to sell the lot 
together. Make mean offer. Samples sent on ap- 
plication. H. E. TOWNSEND, 

Hubbuardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 

For SAL¥.—I have 12 cans of honey, 2 cansina 
box, holding 60 lbs. per can; all new cans, and very 
nice honey. I also have about 900 Ibs. inatank. I 
will put in cans if wanted. Samples sent on appli- 
cation. Make mean offer. H. VAN VRANKEN, 

Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 














WANT Comb and Extracted Honey, and Bees- 

cee on Commission. My Sales 

erefore I can remit promptly, 
ARTHUR TODD, 

2122 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wax, to Sell for 
are all for Cash, t 
I and I do it. 








